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^  /  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankiiut — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  Mis  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  teUs  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander .  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

■  0 - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  comments  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  Arnim  on 
the  affairs  of  France  have  been  almost  the  sole  subject  of 
<ii8cu88ion  in  the  Parisian  press  during  the  past  week.  The 
Royalists  have  fallen  so  low  in  the  estimation  even  of  them¬ 
selves  that  they  are  exulting  at  the  certificate  of  character 
which  they  have  received  from  the  German  Chancellor. 
During  the  Presidency  of  M.  Thiers,  Prince  Bismarck 
sharply  told  Count  Arnim  that  Germany  wished  the  Re¬ 
public  to  last  until  at  least  the  indemnity  should  be  paid, 
because  he  thought  that  a  Monarchy  would  find  allies 
among  the  royal  houses  of  Europe,  that  they  would  beg 
Germany  to  forego  the  pa3rment  of  the  rest  of  the  fine,  and 
that  she  might  find  it  diflScult  to  refuse.  But  the  Repub¬ 
lican  journals  have  been  quick  to  show  that  the  Royalists 
gain  little  from  a  certificate  which  was  written  before  the 
indemnity  was  paid,  before  the  Monarchical  parties  had 
proved  their  inability  to  set  up  a  King,  and  before  the 
nation  bad  given  a  long  series  of  proofs  that  it  would  not 
accept  a  King  at  any  price.  Prince  Bismarck  also  smites 
as  well  as  flatters  them.  '*The  Princes  of  the  Royal 
Family,**  he  says,  ‘^lose  more  and  more  their  ground  on 
account  of  money  matters.**  He  refers  to  the  scandalous 
haste  with  which  the  Orleanist  Princes — who  are  among 
the  richest  men  in  France — hastened  to  claim  the  restitu¬ 
tion  of  property  which  they  held  to  be  their  private 
domains,  but  which  were  treated  by  Napoleon  HI.  as  the 
property  of  the  State.  They  did  not  wait  until  the  in¬ 
demnity  was  paid,  or  until  compensation  had  been  given  to 
the  people  whose  houses  had  been  seized  for  national  pur¬ 
poses  during  the  war ;  but  with  indecent  haste  they  sent  in 
their  bill,  and  it  was  honoured.  Avarioe  was  the  special 
vice  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  his  sons  have  seemed  eager  to 
show  that  it  has  been  perpetuated  in  them. 

The  Bonapartists  have  good  reason  to  be  angry  at  the 
publication  of  the  correspondence,  because  it  gives  them  a 
most  embarrassing  certificate  of  character  signed  by  Count 
Arnim.  **  I  believe,**  he  says,  **  that  we  ought  not  to  refuse 

the  Bonapartists . They  are  the  only  party  that 

openly  seek  our  support,  while  the  other  factions  avoid  all 
relations  with  us,  and  inscribe  the  word  *  revenge  ’  on 
their  flag.*’  Count  Amim’s  residence  in  Paris  makes  that 
testimony  unimpeachable.  He  states,  not  an  opinion,  but 
a  matter  of  fact.  And  the  Chancellor  agrees  with  him. 

Of  all  the  parties,  a  Bonapartist  Empire  is  probably  that 
from  which  we  can  best  hope  to  draw  a  supportable  state  of 
relations  between  Germany  and  France.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  help  to  make  the  situation  of  the  Bona¬ 
partists  difficult.**  The  Republican  journals  are  delighted 
to  find  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Prince  Bismarck,  a  third 
Empire  would  seek  for  an  ally  in  the  nation  which  destroyed 
the  second  Empire,  and  that  Napoleon  IV.  would  find  a 
friend  in  the  potentate  who  drove  Napoleon  III.  into  exile. 

The  resignation  of  Prince  Bismarck  is  reported,  denied, 
And  reaffirmed  with  the  addition  that  the  Emperor  has 
refused  to  accept  it.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  alleged  i 


step  is  Bismarck’s  displeasure  with  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
Dr.  Leonhardt,  for  the  feeble  resistance  he  offered  to .  Herr 
von  Hoverbeck’s  motion  respecting  parliamentary  privilege. 
The  expected  upshot  of  the  difficulty  is  that  Dr.  Leonhardt 
will  retire  from  the  Cabinet,  and  that  Bismarck  will  with¬ 
draw  his  resignation.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Prince 
Bismarck  has  taken  occasion  to  make  a  similar  threat, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  has  been  some  un¬ 
pleasantness  about  the  Arnim  affair  to  render  him  more 
than  usually  tetchy.  Count  Arnim  has  considerable 
influence  at  Court,  though  Bismarck’s  star  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  it  requires  no  exercise  of  ingenuity  to 
conceive  circumstances  that  may  have  provoked  Bismarck 
to  use  the  threat  of  resignation. 

Although  Mr.  Disraeli  has  recovered  from  the  attack  of 
gout,  the  state  of  his  health  has  given  rise  to  frank  and 
public  speculations  during  the  past  week  on  the  prospect 
of  his  speedy  retirement  from  the  leadership  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party.  We  believe  that  such  anticipations  are 
premature.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  still  a  greater  fund  of  mental 
vigour  than  many  younger  men.  Nevertheless,  he  has  not 
the  vitality  of  a  man  like  Palmerston,  and,  at  his  age,  he  can¬ 
not  lead  the  party  much  longer.  If  he  were  to  retire  to 
the  august  hospital  for  incurables  called  the  Upper  House, 
his  successor  would  either  be  Lord  Derby  or  Lord  Salisbury. 
Indeed,  we  may  assume  that  it  would  be  Lord  Derby ;  for 
even  the  Tories  think  Lord  Salisbury  so  head-strong,  and 
they  have  so  often  seen  his  passionate  disdain  for  public 
opinion,  that  they  could  not  trust  him.  He  is  one  of  those 
able  and  self-willed  men  who  are  out  of  place  in  a  time  of 
Democratic  shock.  Prince  Bismarck  would  find  him  a 
serviceable  first  lieutenant.  Lord  Derby  has  that  sceptical 
caution,  and  that  distrust  of  Tory  as  well  as  of  Liberal 
extremes,  which  are  peculiarly  needful  to  a  party  that 
can  do  little  more  than  tinker  old  institutions  to  keep  out 
the  flood  of  Democracy.  In  the  Lower  House,  the  choice 
would,  of  course,  fall  upon  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy.  He  is 
one  of  those  able  men  with  commonplace  minds  who  are 
peculiarly  serviceable  to  a  party  that  rests  on  the  common¬ 
places  of  the  psust,  even  after  the  events  of  to-day  have 
made  them  falsehoods.  But  his  ecclesiastical  sympathies 
would  be  much  in  his  way.  He  has  allowed  himself  to 
become  the  champion  of  the  High  Church  party,  chiefly, 
perhaps,  because  he  is  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  and  hence  he  was  forced  to  spsak  against  the 
Public  Worship  Bill  last*  session.  Now,  whatever  else  the 
Tory  party  may  be,  it  is  at  least  Protestant  to  the  back¬ 
bone.  Mr.  Hardy  would  therefore  have  to  haul  down 
bis  sacerdotal  flag  before  be  could  become  the  trusted 
leader  of  Protestant  squires. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  testing  question  at  next  general 
election  in  Scotland  will  be  the  disestablishment  and  disen- 
dowment  of  the  Scotch  Church,  The  leaders  of  the  I  ree 
Church  are  at  last  thoroughly  roused.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  they  have  held  aloof  from  the  action  of  the 
Voluntaries  against  the  Establishment,  because  they  still 
formally  adhered  to  the  principle  of  a  State-supported 
Church.  *  But  the  experience  of  thirty  years,  during  which 
the  incomes  of  their  clergy  have  been  raised  to  a  level  with 
those  of  the  Established  clergy,  has  taught  them  that 
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of  others  if  she  herself  has  an  infant  under  seven  monthe 
old,  unless  it  be  placed  under  the  care  of  another  woman. 


State  support  if  not  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  true 
religion,  and  they  have  not  refused  to  be  taught  by  ex¬ 
perience.  The  Duke  of  Richmond's  Bill,  with  its  insidious 
attempt  to  undermine  their  position  by  the  abolition  of 
patronage,  has  furnished  them  with  an  occasion  for  speak¬ 
ing  out.  Enthusiastic  meetings  have  been  held  in  the 
large  towns  of  Scotland,  and  men  of  influence  in  the  Church, 
who  have  hitherto  preserved  silence,  have  appeared  on  public 
platforms  to  advocate  disestablishment.  Such  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  Act  of  Conciliation.  It  may  be  very  un¬ 
reasonable  on  the  part  of  the  Free  Churchmen,  but  they 
refuse  to  bo  reconciled.  The  Patronage  Act,  designed  to 
unite  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  has  insulted  and  pro¬ 
voked  the  Nonconformists,  and  made  disestablishment, 
north  of  the  Tweed,  the  burning  question  of  the  day. 


The  loss  of  the  La  Plata  with  nearly  sixty  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  critical  event  in  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  campaign  on  behalf 
of  the  merchant  seamen.  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  not  always  been 
prudent  or  even  fair  in  his  generous  efforts  to  obtain  pro¬ 
tection  for  life  at  sea,  but  in  his  dealing  with  the  case  of 
the  La  Plata  it  does  not  appear  that  he  deviated  by  a  hands- 
breadth  from  prudence  or  equity.  In  April  last  he  received 
more  than  one  anonymous  letter,  mis-spelt  and  vaguely 
worded,  conveying,  however,  clearly  enough  the  information 
that  the  La  Plata,  then  lying  in  the  river,  was  being  over¬ 
loaded,  and,  if  sent  to  sea,  would  incur  grave  risks.  Mr. 
Plimsoll  forwarded  this  letter  containing  the  most  specific 
charges  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  requesting  the  Department 
to  Older  a  survey  of  the  vessel,  and  remarking  that,  although 
the  communication  was  anonymous,  it  ought  not  to  be 
treated  as  altogether  undeserving  of  notice.  The  Board  of 
Trade  has  been  reminded  over  and  over  by  Mr.  Plimsoll 
“  that  a  working  man  could  only  give  his  name  in  cases  like 
this  with  such  a  risk  as  he  could  not  afford  to  incur yet, 
in  the  case  of  the  La  Plata,  no  steps  were  taken  to  ascer¬ 
tain  by  survey  whether  the  vessel  had  been  already  overladen 
or  to  prevent  her  from  taking  more  cargo  on  board.  Of 
course  this  omission  may  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
catastrophe  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  fifty-eight  lives, 
but  the  public  will  require  to  be  satisfied  of  this  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  before  admitting  that  the  Department  which  declined 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Plimsoll  is  blameless  in  the  matter. 


The  Devil  has  been  reprieved.  Mr.  Jenkins  is  to  with-  ' 
draw  the  letter  which  he  sent  to  the  Vicar  of  Clifton  deny¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  the  Devil,  and  the  Vicar  is  in  turn  to 
make  the  amende  honorable  by  giving  him  the  Sacrament. 
This  is  an  extraordinary  proceeding.  The  Sacrament  was 
withheld  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  we  presume,  not  for  saying 
that  there  was  no  Devil,  but  for  believing  that  there  was 
none  ;  the  Vicar  arguing  that  the  Devil  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  Church  as  established  by  law.  Very  well ;  but  does 
Mr.  Jenkins  believe  in  the  Devil  now  ?  He  has  withdrawn 
his  calumnious  letter  ;  but  that  is  susceptible  of  two  inter¬ 
pretations.  It  may  mean  that,  he  has  found  the  Devil  out, 
and  that  he  offers  him  a  personal  apology  for  denying  his 
existence,  and  thus  injuring  his  worldly  prospects.  Or  it  i 
may  merely  mean  that  he  still  believes  there  is  no  Devil, 
but  that  he  promises  to  say  nothing  to  the  Vicar  about  so 
grave  a  fact.  In  the  one  case,  of  course,  nothing  more  need 
be  said ;  for  the  Vicar,  the  Devil,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  must  all 
be  satisfied,  or,  at  least,  they  can  settle  any  old  scores  in  a  ' 


A  debate  in  the  French  Assembly  on  freedom  of  religious 
worship  has  given  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  motives 
which  prompted  the  Royalists  to  vote  for  freedom  of 
academical  teaching.  At  present  no  periodical  meeting  of 
more  than  twenty  persons  can  be  held  in  France  for  any 
purpose  without  two  special  permits— one  from  the  Prefect 
to  the  people  who  meet,  and  the  other  from  the  mayor  to 
the  person  in  whose  house  they  assemble.  M.  de  Pressense, 
the  eminent  and  respected  Protestant  clergyman  and 
Deputy,  wishes  to  abolish  a  law  which  fetters  religious 
teaching,  and  enables  the  State  to  crush  young  sects.  But 
the  very  men  who  voted  with  Bishop  Dupanloup  for  free¬ 
dom  of  clerical  education  voted  against  M.  de  Pressense. 
In  doing  so,  however,  they  were  perfectly  consistent.  By 
liberty  of  academical  education,  they  meant  liberty  for  the 
priests  to  control  the  University  training  of  the  young,  and 
to  shut  up  all  class-rooms  which  are  dangerous  to  faith  or 
morals,  or,  in  other  words,  which  displease  the  Church. 
But  in  liberty  of  religious  worship  they  see  freedom  to 
attack  the  clergy.  So  they  voted  for  the  one  kind  of  liberty 
and  against  the  other.  But  the  Assembly  did  not^  allow 


The  Episcopal  bench  has  been  passionately  excited 
during  the  past  week.  At  some  meeting  of  a  Ritualistic 
Society  called  the  Church  Union,  a  Mr.  West  said  that, 
during  the  debate  on  the  Public  Worship  Bill,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  give  an  aggrieved  parishioner  the  right  of 
appealing  to  the  Archbishop,  Mr.  Gladstone  went  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  said  that 
if  such  a  liberty  were  granted  he  would  go  for  disestablish¬ 
ment.  Instantly  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  absent  Bishops, 
urging  them  to  come  to  town  and  vote  £^ainst  the  clause. 
One  replied  that  he  could  not  come  because  he  had  a  garden 
party.  Dire  was  the  anger  of  indignant  Ritualism  at  the 
recklessness  with  which  the  Bishops  guided  the  Church. 
But  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  all  rushed  forward  with  denials 
and  demands  for  proof.  Mr.  West  cannot  give  them,  and 
we  fear  that  the  story  of  the  garden  party  is  mythical. 
But  neither  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  nor  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  has  told  us  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  did  come  to  them 
with  the  threat  of  disestablishment.  Did  he  ? 


well,  amidst  the  present  interest  in  ecclesiastical  endow¬ 
ments,  that  such  cases  should  bo  made  public,  and  that  a 
watch  should  be  kept  as  to  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  settled.  The  endowment  of  this  charity  dates  from 
the  twelfth  century.  It  was  a  gift  of  land  then  worth 
20i.  a  year,  but  now  likely  to  yield  about  10,0001.  The 
property  was  dealt  with  by  Henry  VHI.,  Elizabeth,  Md 
Charles  U. ;  and  the  form  of  the  charity  was  last  settled 
in  1711  by  Dr.  John  Trevor,  when  its  income  amounted  to 
1,200Z.  Under  Trevor’s  scheme,  two-thirds  of  that  amount 
went  to  maintain  a  master,  a  chapel,  and  a  house  for  the 
recipients  of  the  charity ;  and  one-third  to  maintain  tlm 
almspeople  themselves — twelve  in  number — a  characteristic 
division  of  the  property.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  hi^ 
tory  of  the  charity  that  the  present  complaint  has  to  do. 
The  abuse  of  the  funds  has  led  to  a  new  scheme  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News  writes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dissenters  ere 
excluded  from  the  new  board  of  Trustees.  The  practice 
effect  of  thi»  will  be  that  none  but  members  of  the  Churcli 


An  important  Bill  on  the  subject  of  baby  farming  is 
passing  through  the  French  Assembly.  It  is  the  too  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  French  women  belonging  to  the  middle 
classes  to  put  their  children  out  to  nurse,  in  order  that  they 
themselves  may  have  more  time  to  look  after  their  husbands’ 
business.  Many  of  the  nurses  who  take  the  children 
shamefully  neglect  their  duties,  and  thus  the  mortality 
among  infants  is  terribly  great.  That  is  one  of  the  causes 
which  keep  down  the  population  of  France.  In  order  to 
stop  the  evil,  the  Assembly  is  passing  a  Bill  which  wUl  put 
the  nurses  under  the  inspection  of  the  Prefects  and  of  local 
committees.  Among  other  regulations  there  is  thi«  stipu¬ 
lation^  that  no  woman.  wiU  be  allowed  to  nurse  the  children 
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of  England  Will  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  charity.  For  the  |  his  right,  and  the  Great  Seal  was  entrusted  to  a  Conmiieauni;^ 
partisans  ot  f,he  Church  to  persist  in  such  gross  misdirec-  in  order  that  the  Government  might  not  want  experi  eneedl 
tion  of  public  funds  is  only  to  hasten  the  day  of  disesta-  i  judicial  assistance  when  the  Judicature  Bill  for  Irelondi 
blishment,  and  the  infatuation^  of  the  proceeding  is  some  |  came  to  be  discussed  in  Parliament.  As  it  happeneil^  ii 


consolation  for  its  temporary  injustice. 


The  trials  at  the  Winter  Assizes  of  the  Northern  Circuit 
have  brought  the  subject  of  brutal  crimes  and  the  best 
means  of  preventing  them  again  into  prominence.  We 


never  came  to  be  so  discussed  at  all.  The  failing  powcra  of 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  and  tho  mulii<>' 
farious  duties  of  the  others  have  rendered  the  continued 
maintenance  of  this  arrangement  impracticable.  Dr.  Ball 
therefore  becomes  Lord  Chancellor  at  once ;  Mr.  Omiaby^ 


mem  again  inro  prominen^.  we  the  Solicitor-General,  a  Conservative  lawyer  of  long  stands 
have  alre^y  expresMd  our  conviction  that  the  Northern  i^g  rather  than  of  high  reputation,  takes  tho  Attorney- 
CountiM  have  of  late  W  m^e  notorious  not  so  much  by  QeueraUhip  with  the  near  prospect  of  succeeding  to  one  of 
an  epidemic  of  bmtalrty  as  by  wveral  outrages  of  excep-  the  Common  Law  Judgeships;  and  Mr.  Plunket,  who  it  is 
tional  and  staling  violence.  The  reports  of  the  Assizes  reported  refused  tho  Solicitor-Oeneralship  last  spring,  has 
A  1- at  the  same  time  the  state  of  consented  to  reconsider  his  determination  and  to  accept  that 
T  a  few  appalling  outrages  have  so  power- ^  office,  on  the  distinct  understanding,  however,  that  it» 
u  y  rect^  public  attention,  appeals  in  the  loudest  tones  functions  are  to  be  deemed  purely  political.  In  fact  the 
or  soine  e  ort  at  remedy ;  and  any  exaggeration  which  whole  of  the  legal  business  of  the  Irish  Government  oam 
It  may  have  received  m  the  press  is  not  to  be  regretted  if  easily  be  despatched  by  the  senior  law  officer,  and  Mr. 
it  rings  home  to  all  minds  the  imperative  necessity  of  Plunket’s  acceptance  of  the  supervision  of  Irish  legislaiioD 
doing  something  to  remove  this  disgrace  to  our  civilisation,  satisfied  his  ambition  by  placing  him  in  tho  running  few 


Our  only  fear  is  that  the  panic  produced  by  startling  cases 
of  outrage  may  lead  to  such  ill-considered  schemes  of  pre¬ 
vention  as  are  suggested  by  retaliative  passion.  When  the 
casual  passengers  in  a  street  look  on  approvingly  at  a  man 
being  kicked  to  death,  and  even  hold  back  his  brother  from 
interfering  in  his  behalf,  and  when  a  ring  of  young  lads  is 
formed  to  see  a  drunken  woman  shamefully  outraged,  a 
hard  brutality  df  nature  is  revealed  that  the  lash  cannot 
reform  and  is  powerless  to  hold  in  check.  We  must 
humanise  our  savages  by  gentler  means,  and  meanwhile 


strictly  political  promotions. 


The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Revenues  of  the  Universities  appear  to  have  made  a  moee 
of  their  report  after  all.  They  have  been  nearly  tliree 
years  over  the  work,  and  during  that  time  they  have 
**  harassed  ”  the  colleges  very  freely.  They  asked  multi¬ 
tudinous  questions  and  got  voluminous  answers.  Tliough 
their  correspondence  with  the  college  officers  was  not 


protect  ourselves  against  them,  if  necessary,  by  increased  without  lively  passages,  they  admit  on  the  whole  that  they 
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police  supervision  and  longer  terms  of  imprisonment. 


M.  Louis  Veuillot’s  paper,  the  TJniverf*,  has  made  some 
astounding  revelations,  of  which  we  English  ought  to 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  significance.  The 
substance  of  these  was  gathered — quo  minim  e  reris! — 
**  from  a  Prussian  statesman,  whom  contradiction  excites 
even  more  than  alcohol.”  This  explosive  personage  en- 


have  got  pretty  nearly  all  the  information  they  asked  for.  li 
rested  with  themselves,  therefore,  to  furnish  a  true,  full,  and 
trustworthy  description  of  the  present  state  of  University 
Endowments,  and  this  would  appear  to  bo  precisely  what 
they  have  not  done.  Two  or  three  Oxford  bursars  attackod 
the  report  on  points  of  detail  in  which  they  were  personally 
interested,  and  one  went  so  far  as  to  request  that  the 
figures  of  the  Commissioners  might  bo  “  publicly  and 
authoritatively  withdrawn.”  Tho  secretary  to  the  Corn- 


lightened  the  Ultramontane  publicist  in  many  directions  ;  mission  suffered  himself  to  be  lead  into  a  rather  damaging 
concerning  the  objects  of  Prussian  policy.  The  Prussians,  j  controversy,  in  the  course  of  which  he  apj)ealed  from  his 
we  are  told,  contemplate  only  one  other  war,  “  and  the  critics  to  the  judgment  of  the  Universities,  and  especially  to 
quarry  they  have  marked  down  is  England.”  **  The  Prussians  the  opinion  of  the  College  Bursars.  The  answer' has  come 
want  distant  maritime  possessions — colonies,  in  a  word,  with  overwhelming  vengeance.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  College 
They  want  that  their  ships  should  not  have  to  cross  the  Bursars  have  declared  publicly  that  the  Report  of  the  Corn- 
Sound  and  other  straits.  The  port  of  Antwerp  gives  them  missioners  cannot  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  ;  and  elevert 


all  that.  England  alone  will  oppose  it.  A  descent  on  the 
English  coast  will  bring  these  English  to  their  senses. 
Russia  will  appear  to  protest  only  pro  forma ;  a  big  sop 
will  be  shoved  into  her  mouth  to  stop  it — Turkey.  That 
is  the  reason  why  the  Russian  envoy  at  Constantinople, 


or  twelve  of  them,  speaking  from  more  special  know¬ 
ledge,  say  that  the  method  of  the  inquiry  is  erroneous,  and 
the  result  worthless.  Practically,  the  answer  of  the  Oxford 
Bursars  is  unanimous,  for  the  two  or  three  who  have  not 
signed  the  letter  may  have  held  back  for  reasons  quite  un- 


General  Ignatieff,  plays  second  fiddle  to  the  Bismarckian  |  connected  with  anything  like  approval  of  the  Report.  So 
agent.  The  Russians  had  rather  receive  this  mouthful  j  far  the  question  is  one  between  Experts,  and  the  balance  of 


than  have  the  trouble  of  taking  it  vi  et  armis*'  This, 
and  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  is  the  outcome  of 
M.  Veuillot’s  wisdom,  and  of  the  alcoholic  Prussian’s  com¬ 
municativeness.  Somehow  it  seems  as  if  we  had  been  told 


testimony  is  against  the  Commissioners.  The  public,  how¬ 
ever,  may  take  the  Report  as  a  fair  approximation  to  the 
truth.  The  Commissioners  have  published  the  returns  sent 
in  from  the  Colleges,  and  that  is  about  all  they  have  done. 


it  all  before,  without  any  resort  to  such  recondite  sources  of  They  have  not  tested  the  accuracy  of  the  figures,  and  they 
information.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  we  even  yet  heard  have  deduced  nothing  of  any  importance  from  them.  They 


the  ambition  of  the  new  German  Empire  described 
precisely  as  the  Univers  describes  its  : — “  Prussia  wants  to 
be  the  soldier,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  Pickford 
and  the  Chaplin  and  Horne  of  Europe.”  Does  anyone 


have  confused  their  abstracts  by  meaningless  distinctiona, 
and  they  have  balanced  some  glaring  oversights  by  much 
frivolous  minuteness.  The  figures  as  they  stand  no  doubt 
give  a  pretty  fair  guess  at  the  total  endowments  of  tho 


still  presume  to  doubt  that  French  journalists  are  masters  Colleges,  but  it  would  ^  rash  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
of  our  English  vernacular  idiom,  and  our  ways  of  living  in  them.  This  is  not  much  for  the  Commissioners  to  have 
England  ?  done  in  three  years,  but  it  is  enough  for  present  purposes.. 


The  Ministry  have  at  length  been  driven  by  the  clamour 
of  the  Irish  Bar,  or  by  the  exigencies  of  public  business,  to 
make  a  new  distribution  of  the  legal  posts  in  the  Irish 
Government  without  waiting  for  the  general  revision  of 
offices  that  has  been  expected  from  tho  Judicature  Bill  for 
Ireland.  Dr.  Ball,  who  had  earned  the  highest  promotion 
by  the  customary  term  of  service  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  at  the  Bar,  becomes  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  To 
this  office  he  might  have  legitimately  laid  claim  in  last 
February  when  his  party  came  into  power,  but  he  waived 


THE  ARNIM  TRIAL. 


This  afternoon  the  judges  at  Berlin  are  to  deliver 
sentence.  Whilst  calmly  waiting  for  it,  wo  may,  in  the 
meantime,  draw  from  the  Arnim  Trial  tho^  political  coo^ 
elusions  which  are  suggested  by  the  public  reining  of  a 
series  of  highly-important  State  documents.  Taken  by 
itself,  this  quarrel  of  the  rival  houses  of  Montague  and. 
Capulet  is  nothing  to  ns.  Yet  the  deepest  interest,  fraught- 
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with  tremendous  consequences  for  the  cause  of  progress  and 
the  peace  of  the  world,  attaches  to  the  issues  in  which  their 
personal  estrangement  is  involved.  To  these  issues  we 
shall  confine  ourselves. 

Whoever  will  understand  the  swiftness  with  which  things 
have  of  late  years  moved,  need  only  glance  at  a  few  passages 
in  three  Berlin  despatches,  dated  December  23,  1871  ; 
November  23,  1872;  and  Dec  20  of  the  same  year.  The 
expressions  they  contain  are,  under  a  Monarchical  Govern¬ 
ment,  perhaps  unique  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the 
world.  We  must  remember  from  whom  the  despatches 
emanated.  It  is  William  I.  at  whose  hands,  in  1849,  some 
of  the  best  champions  of  German  Freedom  and  Union  fell — 
William  I.,  the  God-anointed  King,  who  took  the  crown  from 
the  table  of  the  Lord ;  and  his  Chancellor,  who  once  played 
Strafford  to  a  Liberal  House  of  Commons  :  it  is  these  men, 
so  deeply  tainted  with  despotic  antecedents,  who  feel  com¬ 
pelled,  in  the  present  condition  of  Germany,  to  carry  out  a 
policy,  in  regard  to  Franco,  which  fits  in  with  Democratic 
maxims.  In  the  first  despatch  mentioned,  the  Government 
of  the  Emperor  William  pooh-poohs,  in  a  style  of  jovial 
irony,  the  idea  of  “helping  to  nurse  the  Monarchical 
embryo,”  which  the  intriguers  of  the  Assembly  at  Versailles 
were  then  already  hatching.  In  a  subsequent  despatch,  we 
read  literally: — “  A  monarchically-constituted  Franco  would 
have  greater  dangers  for  us  than  those  which  your  Excel¬ 
lency  (Count  Arnim)  apprehends  from  the  contagious  influence 
of  Republican  institutions.”  In  the  third  despatch,  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  says : — “  I  cannot  advise  Ilis  Majesty 
to  favour  the  Monarchical  rights,  seeing  that  this  would  be 
conducive  to  the  strengthening  of  our  foe,  the  Ultramon¬ 
tane  element.”  When  we  add  that,  in  the  same  document. 
Prince  Bismarck  observes  that  a  German  Minister  who 
were  to  give  countenance  to  the  Monarchical  parties  in 
France,  and  thereby  to  hasten  and  increase  the  danger  of 
another  war,  would  lay  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  treason 
and  perhaps  be  brought  to  trial,  we  have  sufficiently  indi- 
c.atcd  the  present  remarkable  state  of  affairs.  A  Ilohen- 
aoller  forced  to  spoil  the  game  of  French  Royalists,  is  a  sight 
to  see  for  Kings  who  claim  the  right  divine  to  govern  wrong. 

Ghastly  and  cruel  deeds  were  once  done  by  William  I. 
in  his  fierce  feud  with  German  Democracy.  Only  a  few 
months  ago,  at  Mannheim,  a  monument  was  raised  to  a 
number  of  those  of  his  victims  who  had  perished  by  court- 
martial  fusillades.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  a 
man  with  such  a  past,  and  with  the  doctrines  we  know  him 
to  hold  at  heart,  should  be  easily  roused  to  apprehensions 
as  regards  the  spread  of  Democratic  ideas.  Upon  this  string 
Count  Arnim  harped,  when  pouring  his  counsels  into  the 
ear  of  the  Emperor.  By  direct  and  indirect  means  ho  tried 
to  work  up  the  fears  of  the  Sovereign,  contrary  to  the  policy 
w’hich  ho  was  instructed  to  carry  out  by  the  Foreign  Office, 
as  whose  subordinate  ho  had  to  act.  The  only  way  of 
allaying  the  misgivings  which  thus  continually  arose  in  the 
mind  of  the  Monarch  was  by  representing  to  him  the 
French  Republic  as  a  sort  of  deterrent — as  a  reeling  Helot 
who  points  a  moral  to  more  steady-going  nations.  Hence 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  passages  in  the  despatches 
now  published  were  written  loss  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  over-active  ambassador  at  Paris  than  for  the  object  of 
influencing  the  views  of  the  King-Emperor  himself. 

It  may  well  create  astonishment,  when  we  look  at  the 
epistolary  amenities  which  have  prevailed  so  long  between 
the  two  chief  parties  concerned,  that  neither  the  ambas¬ 
sador  should  have  sent  in  his  resignation,  nor  the  Chancellor 
have  recalled  the  refractory  diplomatist.  The  cause  is, 
however,  not  far  to  seek.  Count  Arnim,  for  a  reason  best 
known  to  himself,  had  chafed  under  his  recall  from  Rome, 
whore  he  would  have  preferred  to  stay  at  the  time.  At 
Paris,  to  use  his  own  feuilletonistic  stylo,  Lis  only  social 
relations  were  “  with  the  President  of  the  ^public  and  the 
railway-guard  on  the  lino  between  Paris  and  Erquelines.” 
Even  these  relations  were  “  not  09  a  basis  of  benevolence 
whilst  the  attempt  to  sit  next  to  Madame  Gustave  de 
Rothschild  at  the  dinner-table  of  the  Duke  Decazes  ended 
m  the  ambassador’s  utter  discomfiture.  Add  to  this  the 
letter-writing  between  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  the  picture  of 
lappincss  is  complete.  If,  nevertheless.  Count  Arnim  did 
not  give  in  his  resignation,  it  was  because  he  aimed  high— • 


that  is,  because  he  wished  to  use  great  diplomatic  positions 
as  stepping-stones  over  which  he  meant  to  reach  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Chancellery  itself.  He  was  the  rival  of  his  superior. 
For  that  very  reason  his  superior  may  not  have  cared  to 
recall  him  to  Berlin  ;  fearing,  as  he  perhaps  did^  that  •  the 
personal  contact  of  the  ambitious  man  with  cliques  at 
Court  might  achieve  what  his  rambling  missives  from  Paris 
could  never  accomplish. 

We  readily  do  Count  Arnim  the  justice  to  say  that,  as 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Papal  See,  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  real  drift  of  the  expected  Infallibility  Decree  at  a 
time  when  Prince  Bismarck  seemed  to  treat  the  whole 
Vatican  affair  as  a  mere  theological  pastime.  There  are 
various  strange  ways  of  getting  early  news  at  Rome.  What¬ 
ever  the  channel  may  have  been.  Count  Arnim  knew  how  to 
procure  early  and  trustworthy  information  on  the  political 
game  which  the  forthcoming  Vatican  Decrees  were  intended 
to  cover.  This  card  he  played  out,  in  summer  last,  by 
publishing  his  Promemoria.  His  aim  evidently  was,  to 
prove  his  remarkable  foresight — in  other  words,  his  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  the  leading  position  in  the  Empire.  However,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  whilst  foreseeing  the  new  Papal 
policy,  and  desiring  to  have  it  checked  at  once  by  way  of 
previous  warning,  he  afterwards,  when  the  mischief  was 
done  at  the  Vatican,  discountenanced  the  reprisals  which 
then  became  necessary !  Though  by  no  means  favourable 
to  Ultramontane  pretensions,  but  rather  the  reverse,  he  in 
this  way  gradually  found  himself  on  the  same  ground  of 
opposition  with  the  priestly  party.  As  he  avowed  himself 
a  friend  to  a  Monarchical  restoration  in  France,  they  natu¬ 
rally  looked  upon  him  with  additional  satisfaction.  Count 
Arnim,  in  order  to  facilitate  such  a  restoration,  or  even  a  cmij) 
d'etat  in  the  Bonapartist  interest,  actually  went  so  far  as  to 
urge  an  earlier  evacuation  of  French  territory  by  the  German 
troops  than  had  been  stipulated.  His  notion  was,  that  M. 
Thiers  would  thus  become  dispensable ;  that  his  downfall 
would  thereby  be  hastened,  and  the  road  be  made  clear  for 
Royalty  or  for  Napoleon  FV. 

The  Timett,  in  alluding  to  a  special  plea  contained  in  the 
Berlin  despatches  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Republic,  as  the  form  of  government  which  would  be  most 
likely  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  war,  says : — **  What  better 
proof  can  there  be  that  the  success  of  the  Fusion  and  the 
enthronement  of  Henri  V.  would  have  been  the  salvation  of 
the  country  ?  The  Royalists  have  a  good  right  to  present 
this  argument  to  their  countrymen  ;  and  it  seems  to  cause 
for  the  moment  some  embarrassment  to  the  Liberals.  W  0 
consider  this  remark,  first  of  all,  to  be  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  line  of  thought  the  Times  has  hitherto  follovred 
in  the  relations  between  Germany  and  France.  If  the  war 
of  defence  which  the  former  country  had  to  wage  in 
1870-71  was  as  legitimate  as  the  Times  has  generally 
granted  it  to  be,  we  cannot  see  how  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  bring  about  a  war  of  revenge  by  way  of 
restoring  an  antiquated  Monarchy  on  an  Ultramontane  basis. 
Again,  we  do  not  understand  why  the  Liberals,  that  is,  the 
Republicans  in  France,  should  be  peculiarly  embarrassed. 
It  is  a  fact,  though  from  our  point  of  view  rather  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  one,  that,  similar  to  the  Bonapartists,  the  Ultramon- 
tanes,  and  the  Royalists,  nearly  all  the  men  who  came 
into  power  on  September  4,  1870,  had  voted  in  favour 
of  the  war  by  granting  to  Louis  Napoleon  the  re¬ 
quired  war-credits  and  the  necessary  levies  of  troops.  , 
Furthermore,  it  was  Gambetta,  the  Republican,  who 
would  not  yield  to  the  last.  For  this  persistence,  it  is  true, 
France  had  to  pay  rather  dearly.  Finally,  though  a  Catholic 
French  Monarchy  may  be  the  surest  means  of  hastening  on 
the  outbreak  of  new  hostilities,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  would  be  able  to  cope  with  the  German  organisation. 
Instead  of  proving  the  salvation  of  the  country.  Legitimist 
Royalty  would  probably  serve  as  a  mere  means  of  inflicting 
fresh  losses  upon  France.  Under  the  weight  of  such  a 
disaster,  it  would  no  doubt  fall,  even  as  the  Empire  fell  at 
Sedan — and  then  the  cycle  of  revolutions  would  again  bring 
up  the  Republican  party.  On  every  point  Count  Arnim  s 
eccentric  and  reactionary  schemes  stand,  therefore,  con¬ 
demned  in  the  eyes  of  thinking  men.  His  self-willed,  almost 
crazy,  procedures  as  an  envoy  wore  clearly  such  m  no 
Government  could  tolerate.  Of  the  degree  of  legal  guilt  he 
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may  have  incurred  by  appropriating  or  purloining  State 
documents,  we  will  not  speak  before  judgment  is  delivered  j 
but  the  policy  he  attempted  to  pursue  is  one  which  we 
reject  as  utterly  inimical  to  freedom,  and  dangerous  for  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Kawt,  Blind. 


A  NEW  POLICY  FOB  THE  CONSERVATIVES. 

We  hope  there  is  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  fear  that 
the  state  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  health  may  soon  necessitate  his 
retirement  from  the  leadership  of  his  party.  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
bitterest  enemies  would  not  grudge  him  a  longer  tenure  of 
power  to  everybody  it  must  seem  a  cruel  fate  that  a  Gene¬ 
ral  s  strength  should  fail  him  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
has  conducted  his  forces  through  many  hardships,  and  after 
a  protracted  struggle,  to  the  promised  land.  But  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  Mr.  Disraeli  at  the  head  of  the  Conservative 
party  is  desirable  on  other  than  personal  grounds,  for  he  has 
yet  a  valuable  work  before  him  in  the  way  of  completing 
their  education,  and  transforming  them  from  being  the 
party  of  obstruction  into  being  the  party  of  progress.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  if  Mr.  Disraeli  were  to  withdraw  his 
fostering  influence  at  the  present  stage  of  the  development, 
there  would  be  considerable  danger  of  a  relapse.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  Tory  party,  as  a  whole,  is  only  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  moderate  Whigs.  Wo  may  look  forward  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  seeing  them,  before  the  dissolution  of  the  present 
Parliament,  employing  their  splendid  majority  in  carrying 
Bills  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  ratepayers,  and  the 
extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the  counties.  But  we 
should  be  soriy  to  see  the  Tories  stop  at  that  point  in  their 
career  of  progress.  These  two  measures  of  enfranchise¬ 
ment  are  needed  to  complete  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Reform  Act, 
and  are  a  natural  and  simple  sequel  to  it  which  can  be 
opposed  only  by  his  more  refractory  pupils ;  but  when  they 
are  passed,  the  party  cannot  bo  said  to  have  advanced 
beyond  its  elementary  studies,  beyond  its  Vulgar  and  Decimal 
Fractions,  and  we  should  like  to  see  its  able  schoolmaster, 
who  is  thoroughly  competent  for  all  branches  of  instruction, 
take  it  on  a  course  of  higher  education.  When  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  has  completed  the  reconstruction  of  the  electorate  on 
a  rate-paying  basis,  we  should  like  to  see  him  chalk  on  his 
black-board  some  great  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
electors  and  the  instruction  of  his  party ;  and  as  both  Mr. 
Tadpole  and  Mr.  Taper  were  of  opinion  that  there  was 
nothing  like  a  good  Church  cry,  we  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  can  do  better  than  propose  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Church. 

That  it  will  come  to  this,  if  Mr.  Disraeli’s  health  is 
spared,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  leader  of 
the  Tory  party  is  urged  to  this  course  by  manifold  con- 
derations  of  consistency,  policy,  expediency,  and  justice. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  pledged  himself  to  put 
down  Ritualism,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  is  an  honourable  man, 
and  what  he  has  pledged  himself  to  he  will  redeem.  Now 
the  fierce  light  that  has  been  thrown  upon  the  Prayer-book 
of  the  English  Church  by  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act  shows  unmistakably  that  the  roots  of  Ritualism  are 
so  intertwined  with  the  Church  that  they  cannot  be 
removed  without  pulling  down  the  whole  fabric.  Disesta¬ 
blishment,  however,  without  disendowment,  could  never 
approve  itself  to  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Ritualists, 
because  there  is  nothing  that  those  misguided  revivalists  of 
obsolete  superstition  could  more  envy  than  to  be  left  in 
possession  of  their  share  of  the  Church  money,  and  free  to 
carry  their  playing  at  priests  to  all  the  extravagances  that 
their  hearts  desire.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  cannot  put  down  Ritualism  without  putting 
down  the  connection  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  and 
oonfiscating  Church  revenues  for  some  good  purpose,  he  will . 
make  up  his  mind,  however  reluctantly,  to  the  operation, 
and  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  constitutional 
authority  and  precedent  to  educate  his  followers  into 
obedience.  The  best  friends  of  the  Church  will  tell  him 
that  nothing  would  more  promote  the  spiritual  vitality  of 
the  Church  than  to  liberate  it  from  the  fetters  of  the  State, 
and  leave  it  to  pursue  unrestricted  its  own  religious  deve¬ 
lopment.  But  we  have  not  much  to  do  with  that  argument, 
because  our  protestations  of  friendship  for  the  Church, 


especially  when  made  in  such  a  connection,  might  be  mis¬ 
understood.  We  can  conceive,  indeed,  that  the  disendow¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  would  have  a  healthy  effect  in 
removing  those  fat  weeds  that  choose  the  rich  garden  of 
the  Church  from  basely  interested  motives.  It  is  very 
probable  that  disendowment  would  liberate  the  body  eccle¬ 
siastic  from  not  a  little  suffocating  hypocrisy.  But  we 
profess  no  special  interest  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles :  we 
desire  only  to  see  all  religious  articles  equally  favoured  or 
unfavoured  by  the  State.  And  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
that  desire,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  the  venerable  authority  of  Blackstone.  In  that 
part  of  his  Commentaries  in  which  the  great  expounder  of 
the  law  considers  the  title  of  the  clergy  to  their  tithes, 
Blackstone  disclaims  putting  that  title  upon  any  divine 
right.  **Yet/’  he  goes  on  to  say,  “an  honourable  and 
competent  maintenance  for  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  is 
undoubtedly  y are  rfii; mo,  whatever  the  particular  mode  of 
that  maintenance  may  be.  For  besides  the  positive  precepts 
of  the  New  Testament,  natural  reason  will  tell  us  that  an 
order  of  men,  who  are  separated  from  the  world,  and 
excluded  from  other  lucrative  professions,  for  the  sake  of 
the  rest  of  mankind,  have  a  right  to  be  furnished  with 
*the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  moderate  enjo3mients  of 
life,  at  their  expense  for  whose  benefit  they  forego  the 
usual  means  of  providing  them.”  This  is  a  most  luminous 
statement  of  the  principle  on  which  payment  should  be 
made  to  religious  instructors  They  should  be  paid  by 
those  who  benefit  by  their  instru  jtion.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  what  were  the  dictates  of  “  natural  reason  ”  to  a  great 
lawyer  before  the  question  of  Disestablishment  was  raised. 
Blackstone,  approaching  the  question  without  prejudice, 
laid  down  a  principle  which  leads  straight  to  Disestablish¬ 
ment  the  moment  the  Church  ceases  to  be  identical  with 
the  Nation. 

There  is  but  one  thing  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
carrying  out  of  this  sound  constitutional  principle.  Nobody 
can  pretend  that  all  the  citizens  of  our  State  derive  their 
spiritual  sustenance  from  the  Established  Church,  but  it  is 
argued  that  the  property  by  which  the  Church  is  supported 
does  not  belong  to  the  State— is  not  national  property.  The 
State,  it  is  said,  does  not  support  the  Church  ;  the  Church, 
or  rather  the  individual  churches  of  which  it  is  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  support  themselves  with  their  own  moneys,  bequeathed 
to  them  or  presented  to  them,  and  as  much  their  own  as 
any  private  individual’s  property  is  his.  But  even  Mr.  Free¬ 
man,  who  has  of  late  given  special  prominence  to  this  old 
plea  against  disendowment,  admits  that  the  State  has  the 
right,  or  at  least  the  power,  to  interfere  with  any  property 
which  it  conceives  to  be  not  used  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation.  And,  fortunately,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  without 
recent  precedents  for  such  interference  with  Church  pro¬ 
perty.  We  will  not  venture  to  say  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  have  settled  the  question 
whether  or  not  Church  property  is  to  bo  regarded  as  national 
property.  It  was  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  ecclesiastical 
lawyer  that,  by  the  incorporation  of  this  Commission,  the 
doctrine,  of  such  importance  to  the  security  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment,  that  each  church  has  its  property  separate,  dis¬ 
tinct  and  inalienable,  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
original  endowment,  was  given  up  without  a  thought  of 
danger  or  an  attempt  at  defence.  But  the  proceedings  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  are  so  protracted,  abstruse, 
and  complicated,  that  almost  any  principle  might  ^  safely 
be  maintained  to  be  in  them  or  not  in  them  ;  and  it  is  vain 
to  ask  Mr.  Disraeli  to  expound  their  principle  after  hig 
confessed  inability  last  Session  to  understand  bis  own  Bills. 
Nor  do  we  recommend  Mr.  Disraeli  to  take  his  precedent 
from  the  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church.  Let  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  look  at  the  confiscation  involved  in  his  own  Scotch 
Patronage  Act,  which  comes  into  operation  next  month,  and 
there  he  will  find  a  precedent  simpler  than  that  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  much  more  sweeping  and 
thorough  than  that  of  the  Irish  Church.  In  accorriance 
with  that  Act,  the  patrons  of  the  livings  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  were  entitled,  in  compensation  for  their  right,  to 
the  amount  of  one  year’s  stipend.  And  even  that  scanty 
compensation,  as  the  senior  member  for  Edinburgh  recently 
pointed  out  to  his  constituents,  was  in  reality  much  less 
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than  ii  appeared.  The  stipend  did  not  mean  the 

•  whole  income  of  the  incumbent  ;  the  term  was  so 
fixed  as  to  exclude  the  manse  and  the  glebe,  and 
all  other  sources  of  income.  In  this  way,  Mr.  Maclaren 
demonstrated,  a  patron  might  receive  no  more  than 
22/.  for  a  property  worth  more  than  2,000/.  at  twenty 
years*  purchase.  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  party  are  no  novices 
at  the  confiscation  or  nationalisation  of  ecclesiastical 
property ;  and  when  we  compare  their  performances  in 
this  line  with  the  comparatively  timid  and  half-hearted 
diseadowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  we  see  abundant  reason 
to  desire  that  Mr.  Disraeli  would  put  his  hand  to  the 
Church  of  England. 

But  if  Mr.  Disraeli  cannot  fulfil  his  pledge  to  put  down 
the  Kitualists  without  disestablishing  and  disendowing  the 
Church,  and  if  he  has  begun  his  present  lease  of  power  by 
setting  himself  a  strong  precedent,  where  is  he  to  find  a 
precedent  for  disposing  of  the  liberated  revenues  ?  Here, 
also,  he  need  suffer  no  embarrassment  for  want  of  a  prece¬ 
dent.  The  use  made  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the 
monasteries  in  the  sixteenth  century  furnishes  him  with  a 
choice  of  precedents.  Part  of  the  monastic  property  went 
to  swell  the  incomes  of  the  aristocracy.  Mr.  Disraeli  may, 
if  he  pleases,  follow  a  similar  course,  and  bestow  the  spoils 
of  the  Church  upon  impoverished  members  of  the  nobility. 
But  as  these  may  be  considered  to  be  already  provided  for 
by  their  opportunities  of  marrii^^re  with  plebeian  heiresses,  a 
more  likely  precedent  for  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical 
property  will  be  found  in  another  application  that  was  made 
of  the  monastic  wealth.  The  advisers  of  Edward  VI.  spent 
no  small  portion  of  the  wealth  that  lay  upon  their  hands  in 
the  endowment  of  secular  education.  There  was  at  that 
time  a  passion  for  the  enfranchisement  of  knowledge, 
which  had  long  been  the  monopoly  of  the  cloister ;  and  the 
State,  smitten  with  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  devoted  part 
of  the  property  that  it  had  confiscated  from  corrupt  uses 
to  the  furtherance  of  this  good  work.  Never  was  money 
better  spent ;  like  many  other  good  institutions,  grammar- 
schools  became  degenerate,  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  it  was  at  a  King  Edward  the  Sixth’s  school  that 
Shakespeare  in  all  probability  received  his  early  education, 
and  that  but  for  its  infiuence  he  might  have  remained 
mute  and  inglorious.  Marlowe  also,  the  founder  of  English 
tragedy,  was  a  shoemaker’s  son,  who  went  from  a  free 
school  lo  the  University.  The  small  fragments  of  monastic 
propel  ty  that  helped  to  unseal  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare 
for  the  nation  atoned  for  much  abuse  in  the  employment  of 
other  fragments.  Mr.  Disraeli,  then,  may  here  find  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  property.  The 
free  schools  endowed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  monastic  con¬ 
fiscation  were  designed  to  form  bridges  from  humble  life 
to  the  higher  education.  VTe  are  again  in  the  thick  of 
an  enthusiasm  for  the  extension  of  knowledge,  and 
the  bridges  in  some  cases  are  broken  dowm  or  dila¬ 
pidated,  and  in  some  are  too  narrow  for  our  present 
wants.  Mr.  Disraeli  would  find  an  enterprise  w’orthy 
of  his  ambition  in  repairing  and  enlarging  those  bridges, 
and  building  others.  The  English  Church  is  not  so  corrupt 
as  the  monasteries  were,  but  on  many  grounds  its  disesta¬ 
blishment  and  disendowment  have  become  imperative,  and 
no  better  destination  could  be  found  for  its  revenues  tlian  to 
make  them  the  means  of  raising  lowly  intelligence  from 
the  dust,  and  enabling  its  light  to  shine  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  We  do  not  ask  Mr.  Disraeli  to  apply  Church 
property  to  the  relief  of  school-board  rates  for  elementary 
education.  In  every  parish  provision  should  be  made  by 
the  rates  for  teaching  every  child  to  read  and  write  and 
cipher.  But  we  think  there  is  a  legitimate  and  worthy 
field  for  the  application  of  Church  property  in  helping  the 
intelligent  children  of  the  poor  towards  higher  instruction. 
If  Mr.  Disraeli  should  succeed  iu  disendowing  the  Church 
and  diverting  its  wealth  to  this  purpose,  he  cannot  calculate 
with  certainty  upon  being  the  remote  means  of  bringing  to 
light  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Marlowe,  but  ho  mav  at  least  go 
to  his  rest  with  a  conviction  that  he  has  left  behind  him  a 
system  which  cannot  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  bringing  to 
bear  upon  the  momentous  problems  now  beginning  to  agitate 
men  s  minds  a  larger  proportion  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
English  nation. 


SPAIN  AND  FRANCE. 

At  the  close  of  last  week  it  was  generally  believed  that 
a  crisis  in  £he  military  situation  in  Northern  Spain  was  at 
hand.  The  departure  of  Marshal  Serrano  for  the  seat  of 
war  in  the  Basque  Provinces  had  been  so  often  confidently 
announced,  and  so  often  contradicted  at  the  last  moment, 
that  the  revival  of  the  rumour  did  not  obtain  very  general 
credence.  Yet  it  was  tolerably  plain,  from  the  language 
even  of  the  Carlist  sympathisers  themselves,  and  in  spite  of 
the  confident  reports  of  the  defeat  of  General  Loma  on  his 
march  from  San  Sebastian  to  Oyarzun,  that  the  hopes  of 
the  Pretender’s  party  were  sinking  low,  and  that  a  vigorous 
effort  by  the  Chief  of  the  Madrid  Executive  might  bring 
to  a  conclusion  the  resultless  and  wearying  hostilities  which 
have  wasted  and  convulsed  Navarre,  Biscay,  and  Quipuzcoa 
for  three  years  past.  We  cannot  credit  the  President  of 
the  Spanish  Executive  Power  with  any  high  qualities  as  a 
soldier,  except  the  mere  physical  courage  which  few  pro« 
fessional  soldiers  lack  ;  but  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  as  his  pre-eminence  in  the  National  Army  of  Spain  is 
unquestioned  either  by  oflBcers  or  soldiers,  his  presence  at 
the  seat  of  war  would  put  an  end  to  the  jealous  rivalries 
that  had  so  long  disconcerted  and  disappointed  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Lasema,  Loma,  and  Moriones.  And  unity  of 
action,  far  more  than  elaborate  strategy  or  extensive  mili¬ 
tary  preparations,  is  what  the  National  cause  needs  to  secure 
success  in  its  struggle  with  Carlism.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
that  Marshal  Serrano  was  wilfully  throwing  away  a  golden 
opportunity  when  it  was  perceived  that  his  departure  was 
again  and  again  delayed,  now  on  the  pretext  of  raising  new 
levies  of  men,  now  on  that  of  getting  together  by  some 
financial  legerdemain  a  sum  of  money  adequate  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  expedition.  In  these  pretences  of  delay  there  was 
probably  some  craft  intermingled.  The  communication  of 
intelligence  from  Madrid  was  opportunely  interrupted,  and 
Marshal  Serrano  appears  to  have  started  on  his  journey  to 
take  the  command  of  the  National  troops  almost  without  being 
noticed.  The  severe  weather  and  other  causes  have  since 
obstructed  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  and  for  the 
same  reasons  it  will  not  be  so  easy  now  for  the  Marshal  to 
organise  offensive  operations  as  it  might  have  been  a  few 
weeks  ago.  We  have  not,  therefore,  a  right  to  expect  those 
immediate  results  from  the  journey  of  Marshal  Serrano  that 
we  should  have  been  inclined  to  anticipate  if  he  had  taken 
the  field  before  the  winter  had  set  in.  But  neither  is  the 
Republican  cause  depressed  by  the  most  recent  events. 
The  despair  of  the  Carlists,  which  is  proved  by  the  Bishop 
of  Seo  and  Urgel’s  abandonment  of  the  legitimist  Pretender, 
and  his  advice  to  Don  Alfonso,  recommending  the  latter  to 
adopt  the  same  course,  will  not  be  materially  affected  by 
General  Loma’s  repulse  at  Oyarzun.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  plan  of  operations  which  commends  itself 
most  obviously  to  Serrano  has  for  its  keystone  an  attack 
upon  the  Carlist  head-quarters  at  Estella  with  the  object  of 
relieving  Pampeluna,  and  thus  of  wresting  at  least  the  cam¬ 
paign  land  of  Navarre  from  the  enemy.  To  this  end  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  National  commanders  to  keep  the  Carlists 
as  much  divided  as  possible,  so  that  if  many  of  them  should 
be  assembled  by  Loma  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oyarzun, 
the  numbers  assembled  at  Estella  may  be  lessened  in  pro¬ 
portion,  and  the  forces  investing  Pampeluna  may  be  with¬ 
drawn  in  haste  to  guard  the  **  Royal”  head-quarters.  If 
these  were  the  designs  of  Serrano  and  his  lieutenants, 
Loma’s  movement  on  Oyarzun,  his  engagement  with  the 
Carlists,  and  his  retreat  upon  San  Sebastian  followed  by  the 
enemy,  were  probably  parts  of  a  preconcerted  strategic  scheme. 
Only,  it  must  be  remarked,  this  design  and  concert  will  fail 
of  attaining  its  end  if  Serrano  did  not  instantly  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  opportunity  which  Loma  made  for  him  at 
own  peril.  The  plans  of  Lasema  and  Moriones  for  the  relief 
of  Pampeluna  were  defeated  some  weeks  ago  by  the  tardy 
movements  of  either  general.  Serrano  has  gone  to  th^ 
north  to  win  the  fame  of  a  commander  in  the  field,  and  if 
he  should  prove  no  more  capable  of  seizing  a  precious  occa¬ 
sion  than  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  Generals,  he  is  likely  to 
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find  himself,  li©  returns  to  Madrid,  face  to  face  with  a  jnstioe  or  high  policy,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  ik»  » 
very  grave  condition  of  popular  feeling.  rebuff  for  the  dovemment  that  sanctioned  the  imprudent 

The  menacing  and  critical  attitude  in  which  the  Spanish  October, 

people  now  stand  towards  the  authority  of  the  Executive 
Power  which  General  Pavia  called  into  existence  eleven 

months  ago  will  not  be  altered  for  the  better  by  the  publi-  DR.  COLENSO  AND  THE  BISHOPS, 

cation  of  the  Due  Decazes’  reply  to  the  Note  presented  a  The  task  of  keeping  the  Church  in  order  is  becominfr 
couple  of  months  since  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Vega  Armigo.  greater  than  the  State  can  bear.  On  all  sides  we  see  nothiaiE 
It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  lanj^age  of  the  Spanish  but  riotousness  and  hear  nothing  but  bad  language,  Wilifi 
Ambassador  was  in  a  high  tone,  ringing  with  indignation,  curates  are  breaking  the  law  in  one  direction,  while  Bislwpa^ 
and  scarcely  restraining  itself  from  the  flagrant  discourtesy  are  straining  it  in  another.  A  nlan>milliner  in  Ilolboco 
open  threats  addressed  to  a  technically  friendly  Power,  spends  his  life  in  evading  or  deicing  the  Court  which,  t©»  tiMF 
The  gross  and  inexcusable  provocations  which  Spain  had  own  humiliation,  is  called  upon  to  take  notice  of  his  antics — 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  French  sympathisers  with  and  not  a  single  Bishop  has  a  word  to  say  against  him 
Carlism  in  the  frontier  departments,  and  even  from  the  his  tribe.  On  the  other  hand,  Bishops  are  assuming  juria^ 
French  local 'authorities  themselves,  might  be  suflicient  to  diction  where  the  law  gives  them  none,  and  are  creatu^ 
relieve  the  Spanish  Government  from  any  serious  blame  for  offences  where  the  law  has  expressly  said  there  ia  aa 
what  was  certainly  a  violation  of  the  comity  of  nations,  offence.  High  Church  parsons  accuse  the  Bishops  of  ateff- 
But  those  who  were  most  friendly  to  Spain  could  not  avoid  lecting  their  duty,  and  the  Bishops  retort  by  reckiliv 
observing  that,  as  a  measure  of  policy,  the  Note  presented  accusations  of  deliberate  falsehood.  One  section  of  ibr 
by  the  Marquis  de  la  Vega  was  altogether  a  mistake.  So  Church  screams  for  the  suppression  of  Hitualisoi: ;; 
high  a  tone,  if  there  be  the  slightest  probability  that  it  will  another  denounces  Protestantism  ;  and  a  third  behoiidb 
not  be  met  with  immediate  and  complete  concessions,  is  a  with  indifference  and  contempt  the  struggle  raging  bw- 
diplomatic  blunder  of  the  first  order.  Its  employment,  tween  the  other  two.  All  three  are  living  more  or  £hmf 
without  effect,  entails  a  loss  of  credit  which  no  Government  in  open  disobedience  to  the  law,  and  each  in  its  tecra* 
can  risk,  least  of  all  a  futile  and  insecure  Government  like  is  anxious  that  the  law  should  be  enforced  iq^aiust  tbr 
the  Spanish  Executive  Power.  It  might  have  gratified  the  others.  It  is  well  that  the  Church  of  England  is  elastic  ooit 
national  vanity  of  Spain  to  have  forced  France  into  yielding  only  in  its  principles  but  in  its  legal  procedure.  It  admiti»4» 
to  avowed  and  clamorous  dictation  ;  but  though  Fi*ance  was  wide  diversity  of  opinion,  and  it  is  conveniently  powetkM 
morally  in  the  wrong,  and  could  not  defend  herself  before  in  many  cases  to  enforce  or  prohibit  the  opinions  whioh  i4 
the  civilised  world,  it  was  certain  that  she  would  not  accept  formally  approves  or  condemns.  This  very  elasticity,,  how- 
the  coercion  that  was  attempted  to  be  applied  to  her.  The  ever,  othenvise  called  comprehensiveness,  is  the-  m»im 
answer  of  the  Due  Decazes  to  the  mingled  complaints  and  reason  why  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  Church  are  ao  iam- 
menaces  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  appears  to  be  a  very  quent  and  so  scandalous,  and  why  public  opinion.  »imi 
clever  piece  of  special  pleading,  couched  in  courteous  and  public  justice  are  so  often  invoked  to  keep  the  pewaw 
skilfully  chosen  language ;  but  it  rejects  very  decidedly  the  between  the  malcontents.  No  doubt  it  gives  us  the  auii^ 
substance  of  the  demands  pressed  by  Spain.  The  Duke,  lime  examples  of  Dean  Stanley  and  Mr.  Jowett,  but  ik 
first  of  all,  quotes  this  very  striking  testimony  to  the  honest  gives  us  also  Dean  Close  and  the  liev.  Mr.  MackonuchMu 
purpose  of  the  French  Government  given  eighteen  months  It  shows  us  how  the  State  religion  of  England  uiay 
ago,  in  the  Cortes  at  Madrid,  by  the  Spanish  Minister  for  racked  and  strained  until  it  admits  all  but  the  very  tbat  * 
Foreign  Affairs : — **1,  like  many  of  my  colleagues  present  results  of  science,  and  also  how  it  may  be  narrowed  dttmm 
in  the  Chamber,  have  been  exiled  and  interned  in  France,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  cam^ 
where  we  were  closely  watched.  Not  one  of  us  succeeded  mon  sense.  Hitherto,  however,  experiments  on  the 
in  eluding  this  surveillance  and  in  crossing  the  frontier,  lish  State  creed  have  been  left  to  the  undignified  cUagy, 
No  doubt  some  French  authorities  near  the  frontier  do  not  and  the  Bishops  have  practised  the  humble  viriuea  of 
conform,  perhaps,  to  the  instructions  given  them,  but  the  loyalty,  moderation,  and  good  sense.  We  had  aiamit 
French  Government  must  not  be  held  responsible  for  this,  begun  to  believe  that  a  Bishop  could  be  as  impartial  a»  w 
It  is  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  exercise  an  effective  sur-  Judge,  and  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  Constitution  hirf 
veillance  over  so  extensive  a  frontier,  especially  when  both  vested  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  hands  of  persona  wluam  • 
sides  are  inhabited  by  populations  constantly  occupied  in  good  behaviour  was  secured  by  five  thousand  a-year  and 
thwarting  it.”  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  all  the  more  griovoa% 

The  Duke  goes  on  to  justify  the  individual  conduct  of  therefore,  to  learn  that  the  Bishops  have  begoD  Iw 
local  functionaries  incriminated  in  the  Spanish  Note,  and  if  set  the  example  of  disloyalty  and  disobedience.  TW 
he  does  not  convince  impartial  judges  he  makes  it  suffi-  Bishops  of  Oxford,  Lincoln,  and  London  have  taken  it  upon 
ciently  clear  that  the  French  Government  will  not  accept  themselves  to  reverse  informally,  and  by  an  arbitrary  exat- 
the  opinion  of  the  Madrid  Executive  as  to  the  character  of  cise  of  their  discretionary  power,  the  solemn  sentence  of  tb* 
its  subordinate  officers.  As  to  the  replacement  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church  of  England.  They  hawr 
present  officials  in  the  frontier  departments  by  “  new  men,”  inhibited  a  Colonial  Bishop  from  preaching  in  a  Slwfte- 
the  Duke  says,  bluntly,  We  cannot  accept  such  advice.”  Church  solely  because  he  was  the  victim  of  an  illegal  aad 
Finally,  replying  to  the  remarks  of  the  Ambassador,  that  now  reversed  decision  in  an  inferior  Court.  They  Imta 
by  protecting  despotism  in  Spain  the  French  Government  declared,  contrary  to  the  Law  of  the  Church,  doctriiua 
would  place  itself  in  opjwsition  to  the  wishes  of  the  which  the  highest  Court  known  to  that  Law  has  prououofaed 
French  people,  the  Duke  speaks  out  with  freedom : —  to  be  perfectly  legal.  We  need  not  notice  the  want  •! 

I  would  not  leave  your  Excellency,”  he  says,  under  the  charity,  of  brotherly  feeling,  in  short,  of  all  the  religiouc 
weight  of  this  anxiety.  France  will  not  fail  in  the  mission  virtues  displayed  by  the  Bishops  in  this  miserable  busiuMK, 
which  you  are  pleased  to  recognise.  The  Government  is  We  are  only  concerned  with  the  fact  that  magistrate*  oi 
not  acting  against  her  wishes.  France  has  but  one  desire  high  rank  have  insulted  the  Law,  and  committed  cctiicmpl 
— to  see  Spain  regain  order  and  industry.  The  attainment  of  the  highest  legal  authority  in  the  Church  of  Engkmd. 
of  so  desirable  a  goal  does  not  depend  on  her,  and  if  the  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Dr,  Mackamess,  was  the  finite 
French  Government  regrets  to  see  that  at  present  the  loyalty  set  the  mischievous  example.  Dr.  Colenso  was  announced 
of  its  acts  and  the  rectitude  of  its  conduct  are  not  appre-  as  the  preacher  in  one  of  the  city  churches,  and  the  Bmhc|v 
dated,  it  firmly  hopes  that  Spain,  extricated  from  its  moved  either  by  some  inspiration  of  his  own  or  by  ih* 

present  difficulties,  will  hereafter  render  due  justice  to  its  remonstrances  of  the  set  of  young  parsons  now  infesting 

efforts.”  The  Duke  Decazes  then  closes  the  correspondence  Oxford,  issued  his  inhibition  against  his  brother  prelate.  Dr. 

with  the  sharp  observation  that  at  the  present  military  Colenso’s  intended  sermon  was  read  by  the  incumbent  whflr 

crisis  in  Northern  Spain  it  is  not  fitting  to  protract  an  had  asked  him  to  preach  in  St.  Martin’s,  and  he  preached 
argument  which  would  henceforth  be  purposeless  and  himself  in  the  Chapel  of  Balliol  College  in  the  evening.  Both, 
without  practical  utility.”  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  j  sermons,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  harmless  and  fndbic 
this  reply  as  a  statement  founded  on  reasons  of  public  |  enough  to  satisfy  the  intellect  even  of  the  Bishop  of  OxIohL 
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letter  addressed 


against  his  own  Court.  Is  there  no  means  of  punishing 
such  offences  ?  If  the  Privy  Council  cannot  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  them  is  it  not  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  make  this 
a  subject  of  public  inquiry  ?  It  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  the 
Bishops  that  they  sincerely  believe  Dr.  Colenso’s  opinions 
to  bo  dangerously  wrong.  Surely  Dr.  Jackson  does  not 
imagine  that  the  Church  of  England  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  promulgating  his  peculiar  views  of  Christianity  alone. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  announced  his  determination  to  put  down 
one  form  of  disloyalty  in  the  Church,  and  we  think  he  at 
least  ought  to  be  impartial.  If  he  is  really  going  to  stamp 
out  the  spirit  of  clerical  insubordination,  he  may  as  well 
begin  with  the  Bishops.  Their  disobedience  is  a  greater 
scandal  to  the  law  and  greater  danger  to  the  Church,  than 
all  the  tricks  of  all  the  Bitualists  in  England.  The  first 
stage  of  disestablishment  has  begun  with  Bishops  who  take 
upon  themselves  to  administer  in  their  dioceses  a  law  of 
their  own  creation. 


Then  came  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  with  a 
to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  also,  with  strange  imper¬ 
tinence,  to  the  heads  of  the  Oxford  College  of  which  he  is 
visitor,  requesting  those  gentlemen  to  aid  him  in  protect¬ 
ing  their  docks  from  the  dangerous  teaching  of  Dr.  Colenso. 
Both  Dr.  Mackarness  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  permitted 
themselves  to  speak  of  Dr.  Oolenso’s  ecclesiastical  status 
in  a  manner  which  probably  lays  them  open  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law  of  libel.  They  speak  of  his  opinions 
as  condemned  by  councils  of  the  Church,  and  of  himself 
as  legitimately  deposed  from  his  office  of  Bishop.  To 
show  that  all  the  folly  is  not  confined  to  one  party  in 
the  Church,  these  two  erring  prelates  have  now  been 
reinforced  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke 
had  asked  the  Bishop  of  Natal  to  meet  a  sympathising 
audience  in  his  West  End  Chapel  last  Sunday,  and  Dr. 
Jackson,  the  Bishop  of  London,  heard  of  the  engagement 
in  time  to  forbid  it  by  private  letter  addressed  to  the 
incumbent,  and  threatening  a  formal  inhibition.  We  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  congregation  hissed  vigor¬ 
ously  when  the  announcement  was  made.  Their  manner 
of  expressing  dissatisfaction  may  not  have  been  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  building,  but  it  was 
thoroughly  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop. 

Wo  should  think  that  even  the  most  orthodox  Church¬ 
men  must  on  reflection  fool  some  alarm  at  the  high¬ 
handed  proceedings  of  the  Episcopate.  It  is  hardly 
counterbalanced  by  what  we  are  told  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  Temple, 
it  is  said,  has  declared  that  Dr.  Colenso  may  preach  freely 
in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  Dr.  Tait  recognises  the 
ecclesiastical  status  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  to  be  as  valid 
as  his  own.  All  this  only  makes  more  apparent  the 
diversity  of  theological  opinion  among  the  prelates,  and 
their  readiness  to  make  their  opinions  the  standard  by 
which  to  estimate  the  legality  of  their  conduct.  Neither 
Dr.  Temple  nor  Dr.  Mackarness  has  any  right  to  act  from 
sympathy  or  antipathy  in  such  a  matter.  It  is  their  business 
as  Bishops  to  enforce  and  respect  the  law  of  the  Church, 
and  to  recognise  all  its  lawfully  appointed  ministers.  They 
are  ecclesiastical  magistrates  charged  with  the  duty  of  main¬ 
taining  throughout  the  Church  not  Protestantism  or  even 
Christianity,  but  the  religious  doctrines  ordained  by  the  State 
to  bo  taught  to  the  people.  What  these  doctrines  are  is  not 
always  an  easy  question  to  answer :  but  there  is  always 
a  way  of  finding  out.  The  Privy  Council  is  always 
open  to  the  curious  inquirer  who  approaches  it  in  the  p»*oper 
manner ;  and  if  any  doctrine  or  practice  once  obtains  the 
sanction  of  that  authority,  the  ecclesiastical  magistrate 
ought  to  recognise  it  as  a  legal  doctrine  or  practice.  A 
Bishop,  of  course,  is  endowed  with  very  extensive  powers, 
and  his  discretion  is  accepted  as  a  sufficient  security  against 
any  abuse  of  them.  But  neither  a  Bishop  nor  any  other 
magistrate  is  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  discretionary  view  of 
th(?  law,  or  to  use  his  discretionary  powers  for  the  express 
purpose  of  denying  and  defying  the  law.  This  is  precisely 
what  the  Bishops  are  trying  to  do  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Colenso.  'i’hey  are  attempting  to  enforce  a  sentence  already 
pronounced  to  be  void  by  the  proper  legal  authority,  and  to 
denounce  as  illegal  opinions  found  by  the  same  authority 
to  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  the  Church.  A  letter 
published  by  Mr.  John  Westlake,  Q.C.,  who  was  Dr. 
Cjlcnso’s  counsel  before  the  Judicial  Committee,  puts  the 
matter  very  fairly.  Mr.  Westlake  gives  a  series  of  reasons 
any  one  of  which  might  have  overturned  the  sentence  of  the 
Colonial  Court,  and  wdiich,  taken  together,  make  up  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  judicial  unfairness  only  to  bo  matched  by  the 
recent  proceedings  in  the  same  part  of  the  world  in  the  case 
of  Langalibalele.  What  would  bo  thought  of  a  magistrate 
who,  after  a  decision  by  a  Superior  Court,  persisted  in  over¬ 
ruling  it  in  his  own  ?  In  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
the  case  is  even  worse,  for  he  is  a  member  of  the  Court 
whose  ruling  is  impugned.  Let  us  imagine  the  scandal 
that  would  be  created  in  the  law  if  a  Judge  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench  were  to  go  about  the  country  denouncing  the  finding 
of  that  Court  on  the  Tichborne  case,  or  if  on  an  application  in 
Chambers  were  to  treat  the  claimant  as  the  real  Roger 
Tichborne.  All  three  Bishops  are  guilty  of  contempt  of 
Court,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  has  committed  contempt 
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Human  patience  has  its  limits,  and  the  mute,  uncom¬ 
plaining  drudge  will  always  sooner  or  later  turn  upon  his 
taskmaster,  tear  the  shackles  from  his  hands,  and  assert 
before  his  amazed  oppressors  his  freedom,  with  head  erect 
and  unbated  breath.  We  have  at  times  been  inclined  to 
believe  there  were  strange  exceptions  to  this  principle,  and 
that  the  English  tenant-farmer,  the  political  drudge  of  the 
country,  would  fetch  and  carry,  vote  and  refrain  from 
voting,  and  go  through  that  solemn  mockery,  an  ordinary 
county  election,  without  a  rebellious  word*  escaping  him. 
Patience  and  submission  seemed  second  nature  to  him,  and 
all  hope  of  procuring  his  assistance  in  any  political  work 
was  practically  non-existent.  We  are  glad,  however,  to 
hear  a  few  murmurs  pass  his  silent  lips.  Some  of  our 
farmer  friends  are  growing  dissatisfied  with  the  meagre 
fare  of  promises  on  which  they  have  fed.  They  are  whis¬ 
pering  that  they  are  being  played  with,  and  that,  in  return 
for  their  faithful  political  services,  they  are  paid  in  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  assurances  which  never  prove  convertible  into  the 
solid  coin  of  deeds.  The  more  sensible  among  them  are 
shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that  the  recent  largess  in  the 
shape  of  dispensation  from  certain  rates,  of  which  so  much 
is  made  by  Tory  M.P.’s,  is  a  boon  to  the  Squire,  but  not 
to  them.  They  have  learned  by  this  time  to  estimate  the 
worth  of  promises  respecting  tenant-right  given  in  the  heat 
of  election  times.  We  may  be  mistaken  in  our  judgment ; 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  now  that  the  labourer  has  been  put 
down,  and  the  crops  have  been  secured,  there  is  observable 
a  disposition  in  the  farmer  to  refiect  on  his  position,  and  to 
put  certain  questions  awkward  and  perplexing  to  his  social 
superiors.  Sir  George  Jenkinson  startled  the  well-drilled 
gentlemen  who  met  ten  days  ago  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel 
by  quoting,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Clare  Read,  these  telling 
lines : — 

Ah  bees  on  flowers  alighting  cease  to  bum, 

So,  once  in  office.  Tor}'  faruiera*  friends  are  dumb. 

We  observe  that  at  several  meetings  held  in  Scotland, 
and  in  particular  at  the  meeting  of  the  Haddington  Fanners’ 
Club,  there  were  expressions  of  dissatisfaction.  There  were 
complaints,  pretty  loud  and  half  angry,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  not  been  grateful  or  generous  to  their  oldest  and 
most  devoted  friends  ;  and,  looking  round  us,  we  fancy  that 
we  discern,  almost  for  the  first  time,  the  rare  and  politically 
precious  phenomenon  of  a  little  dissatisfaction  among  a 
class  that  has  lived  almost  in  besotted  content. 

Now,  cannot  the  feeling,  perhaps  evanescent,  be  culti¬ 
vated  or  appealed  to?  This  seems  an  opportunity  for 
rousing  up  the  slumbering  farmer,  and  opening  his  drowsy 
eyes  to  the  manner  in  w'hich  he  has  been  played  with  by 
people  who  have  passed  themselves  off  as  his  friends.  We 
do  not  hope  much  from  his  co-operation,  and  we  do  not 
expect  that  a  farmers’  organisation  will  bo  induced  to  touch 
the  more  fundamental  defects  of  our  land  system.  They 
are  not  high-spirited  or  enlightened,  •  and  they  are  sure  to 
hold  aloof  from  all  reformers  who  are  bold  and  thorough¬ 
going.  But  why  should  they  not  be  sounded  as  to  their 
wish  for  reforms  which  have  already  been  tried  elsewhere, 
and  which  it  is  not  in  the  mouth  of  any  Liberals  to  decry  ? 
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All  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  State  now  agree  in 
asserting  that  there  must  be  no  exceptional  legislation  for 
Ireland,  and  ^hat  the  two  countries  must  be  governed  by  the 
same  principles.  Why  not  take  the  leaders  at  their  word, 
and  insist  that  the  English  farmer  shall  be  treated  with  as 
much  indulgence  as  his  Irish  brother  ?  It  is  the  fashion — 
we  had  almost  said  the  cant — for  M.P.s  to  remark  that 
Ireland  must  no  longer  be  pampered.  Again,  we  say,  why 
not  take  them  at  their  word,  and  insist  that  the  Irish  receive 
no  favour  that  is  denied  to  the  English.  We  have  had 
plenty  of  sad  experience  that  the  British  farmer  is  but  poor 
material  out  of  which  to  get  up  an  agitation,  and  we  are 
not  at  all  sanguine  that  he  is  to  be  greatly  moved  by  these 
or  any  appeals.  But  there  is  a  sign  of  awaking  in  his 
sleepy  eye ;  there  is  a  trace  of  dawning  political  insight' 
on  his  stolid  face  ;  and  perhaps  the  simple  ideas  which  we 
have  stated  are  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of  his  class. 
It  was  serious  times  at  Rome  when  the  ox  spoke;  it  will 
be  stirring  times  here  when  the  agriculturist  speaks,  and 
when  he  grasps,  in  his  own  firm  way,  the  programme  at 
which  we  have  hinted.  But  we  scarcely  are  convinced 
they,  his  depreciators,  will  tell  us  that  it  will  require  twenty 
years  of  political  education  and  the  School  Board  before  he 
has  the  intelligent  courage  to  aspire  to  the  rights  which  an 
Irish  farmer  inherits. 

We  shall  be  assured,  it  may  be,  that  we  are  holding  up  a  j 
false  ideal,  and  that  the  Irish  Land  Act  is  far  from  perfect, 
or  worthy  of  imitation.  Most  readily  do  we  admit  that  that 
Act,  especially  in  its  operations  with  respect  to  farmers 
outside  the  favoured  province  of  Ulster,  is  inadequate  to 
the  requirements  of  the  tenant.  The  seventh  section  which 
affects  those  in  this  position  is  only  one  of  many  defects, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  Act  by  no  means  satisfies 
the  farmers  of  Ireland.  But  if  they  have  got  only  half  a 
loaf,  the  English  farmers  have  got  no  bread.  Only  in 
certain  cases  are  their  rights  to  obtain  compensation  for 
improvements  recognised  in  any  way,  and  never  are  they 
recognised  so  fully  as  the  Ulster  custom  is.  The  English 
farmer,  large  or  small,  may  contract  himself  out  of  his 
customary  right  to  compensation — a  fatal  liberty  mercifully 
denied  to  the  smaller  class  of  Irish  tenant-farmers.  Here 
such  a  thing  as  compensation  for  mere  eviction  is  unknown. 
The  pampered  Irishman  can  recover  damages  from  the  land¬ 
lord  who  turns  him  adrift  without  good  cause,  while  a  six 
months’  notice  acquits  an  English  landlord  of  all  responsi¬ 
bility  for  evicting  a  tenant  whose  ancestors  may  have  been 
in  possession  since  the  conquest.  The  Act  is,  as  its  best 
friends  will  own,  not  theoretically  all  that  could  be  desired. 
But  it  offers  to  Irishmen  substantial  benefits  which  are 
denied  to  Englishmen.  Why  should  this  be  ?  Is  it  because 
our  neighbours  were  querulous,  and  discontented,  and  de¬ 
fiant,  while  the  docile  English  farmer  has  tilled  his  acres  in 
patience  and  meek  silence  ?  Will  it  be  frankly  owned  that 
the  Irish  fanners  have  got  better  terms  by  shooting  their 
landlords  ?  Will  it  be  admitted  that  if  our  countrymen 
had  used  the  blunderbuss  they  vrould  stand  in  a  better 
position  to-day  than  they  do  ?  We  apprehend  that  those 
who  will  object  to  our  proposal  will  shun  this  ground,  and 
will  prepare  to  put  their  case  in  another  shape.  They  will 
say,  for  example,  that  the  English  farmer  is  not  so  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  squire  as  the  Irish  tenant-farmer  was  upon 
his  landlord,  and  that  the  Englishman  being  a  man  of 
substance  does  not  require  legislative  protection.  We  would 
ask  the  persons  who  put  forward  this  common  plea 
to  study  the  condition  of  Ulster  previous  to  the  Irish  Land 
Act,  and  to  say  whether  in  any  English  county  the 
powers  of  the  tenant  were  as  great  as  those  possessed 
by  every  Ulster  farmer.  The  result  of  the  study  we  could 
predict.  As  all  authorities  agreed,  and  as  Lord  Dufferin  lucidly 
proved,  the  rights  of  the  Irish  tenant  were  eating  up  those  of 
the  landlord,  the  latter  was  gradually  being  ousted  out  of 
his  dominion,  and  independently  of  legislation  his  position 
was  becoming  more  and  more  like  that  of  a  lord  of  the 
manor  towards  his  copyholders.  We  shall  be  told  that  the 
English  farmer  is  a  man  of  capital,  who  does  not  require  legal 
tutelage.  Our  answer  is,  the  Irish  tenant  had,  before  the 
Land  Act  of  1870,  the  powerful  protection  of  custom — 
custom  in  certain  districts  strong  as  law  itself,  and  not  to 
be  violated  without  the  risk  of  a  terrible  retribution.  Of 


the  two  persons,  the  Englishman  is  really  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  more  dependent,  and  eveiy  argument  used  in 
favour  of  the  Land  Act  on  the  score  of  the  helpless  dependent 
condition  of  the  cultivators  applies,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
with  tenfold  force  to  English  farming.  We  take  leave  to 
say  that  there  are  many  other  reasons  why  English  farmers 
should  not  be  denied  tenant-right.  Ours  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a 
grazing  country.  We  rear  expensive  stock.  Com  is  largely 
grown  even  in  Free-trade  days.  Artificial  manures, 
thorough  drainage,  expensive  buildings,  are  the  necessary 
accessories  of  good  farming  in  England ;  and  the  amount 
of  capital  required  per  acre  for  successful  tillage  is  steadily 
advancing.  We  cannot  say  the  same  of  Ireland,  which  is 
essentially  a  grazing  country,  and  where  a  farmer  can  get  along 
with  perhaps  half  the  capital  which  a  man  requires  on  this 
side  of  the  channel.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  security 
of  tenure  is  imperatively  demanded  here.  Capital  will 
not  flow  abundantly  into  channels  which  are  liable  to  be 
choked  at  any  moment.  How  can  wo  hope  that  tenant- 
farmers  with  no  leases  will  sink  their  money  in  a  form  of 
investment  which  is  as  hazardous  as  Erie  shares  or 
American  silver  mines?  and  yet,  unless  tliey  put  their 
capital  into  the  soil,  high-class  farming  will  become  an 
impossibility.  Tenant-right,  which  we  might  at  all  times 
have  demanded  as  an  act  of  justice,  we  may  now  claim  as 
an  indispensable  condition,  of  the  only  form  of  farming 
which  modem  agriculture  approves  of.  When  the  im¬ 
proved  modes  of  tillage  in  shifts  were  discovered  by 
the  great  agriculturists  of  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  the  final  victory  of  tenant-right  in  some  form  was 
decreed.  Lord  Airlie,  writing  to  the  Times,  may  remind 
us  that  the  English  counties  in  which  any  form  of 
tenant-right  exists  are  indifferently  farmed.  But  evidence 
collected  twenty  years  ago  will  scarcely  suffice  to  refute 
modem  experience  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
nature  and  agriculture  on  which  the  utility  of  tenant-right 
is  based. 


THE  NATIONAL  BANK. 

The  complicated  and  protracted  suit  of  Parker  v.  M'Kenna 
and  others,  the  “others”  being  Messrs.  Harvey  Lewis,  Van- 
derby),  and  Henshaw,  was  decidefl  on  Monday  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  Lords  Justices 
James  and  Mellish,  dismissed  the  appeal  of  the  defendants 
from  the  original  decision  of  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon.  It  is 
probable  that  we  have  now  heard  the  last  of  the  matter,  as 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  defendants  will  throw  good  money 
after  bad  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  House  of  Lords  to 
reverse  the  clear  and  unanimous  decision  of  the  full  Court 
of  Chancery.  The  lawyers  must  have  made  a  gf>od  thing  out 
of  the  case.  The  original  hearing  before  the  Vice-Chancellor 
occupied  twenty-three  days,  and  the  record  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  tilled  a  large  folio  volume  of  1,500  pages.  The  appeal 
has  been  nearly  as  protracted.  And  yet  to  the  lay  mind  it  is 
impossible,  even  after  I'eading  Lord  Cairns’ judgment,  to  under¬ 
stand  how  there  could  ever  have  been  the  least  possible  doubt 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  transaction  on  which  the  suit  really 
hinged. 

In  spite  of  the  ponderous  book  of  1,500  folio  pages  the 
substantial  facts  of  the  case  really  lie  within  a  very  narrow 
compass.  The  National  Bank  was  originally  established  at 
Dublin  with  a  capital  of  1,000,(X)0^.  in  20,000  shares  of  bOL 
each,  on  which  3(V.  had  been  paid  up  in  various  iustalmenU 
by  the  year  1864.  In  1854  a  branch  house  wjis  opened  in 
London,  and  the  business  done  was  so  flourishing  that  in 
ISC4,  when  the  original  shares  were  at  a  premium  of  53f.  in 
the  open  market,  it  was  resolved  to  extend  the  business  of 
the  Loudon  branch  by  the  creation  and  sale  at  a  premium  of 
20,000  new  shares.  It  is  now  that  Sir  Joseph  M*Kenra  first 
appears  upon  the  scene.  He  had  been  originally  a  clerk  in 
the  Dublin  office’of  the  Bank,  which  he  entered  as  a  proba¬ 
tioner  in  1836  His  business  abilities  soon  recommended 
him  to  notice.  He  rose  slowly  but  steadily  from  one  post  to 
another,  and  in  18H4  he  was  managing  director  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Bank,  virtually  supreme  over  all  its  operations,  and  in 
receipt  of  a  very  large  salary.  He  thus  comes  to  j>lay  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  issue  of  the  20,000  new  shares. 
It  w.'is  resolved,  to  a  very  great  extent,  no  doubt,  under  his 
advice,  that  the  new  stock  should  be  first  offered  to  the 
original  shareholders  at  a  premium  of  25f.,  and  that  such 
portion  of  it  as  should  not  be  taken  up  by  them  should  be 
sold  at  a  premium  of  30f.  to  solvent  and  respectable  appli¬ 
cants.  For  this  purpose  a  Committee  of  Management  was 
appointed,  and  so  it  came  about  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
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ficed  its  interests  to  their  owa  scheme.  Obviously,  if  Mr.  Stock 
had  to  their  knowledge  to  borrow  four-fifths  of  his  deposit 
he  was  not  altogether  the  kind  of  person  with  whom  such  a 
contract  ought  ever  to  have  l>een  made.  It  is  still  worse  to 
find  that  the  original  terms  of  the  contract  were  from  time  to 
time  considerably  relaxed  in  his  favour,  and  to  the  propor¬ 
tionate  disadvantage  of  the  Bank.  Indeed  the  defendants 
were  throughout,  as  Lord  Cairns  pointed  out,  in  two 
absolutely  iiicom[)atible  positions.  It  was  their  duty  to  the 
Bank  to  watch  the  contract  with  Stock,  which  was  an 
executory  one  extending  over  a  considerable  period,  with  the 
greatest  vigilance,  and  to  strictly  enforce  its  provisions.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  obvious  that,  in  enforcing  the  terms 
of  the  contract  as  agiiinst  Stock,  they  would  have  been  in 
reality  enforcing  it  as  against  themselves.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  they  should  have  j)leaded,  as  they  did,  that  they 
acted  throughout  with  j)erfect  bona  Jides.  We  can  hardly 
believe  that  such  would  be  the  view  of  the  matter  generally 
taken  in  the  City.  It  is  certainly  not  the  view  that 
is  taken  in  Lincoln’s  Inn.  It  is  a  recognised  principle 
of  Equity  that  the  agent,  quoad  his  agency,  is  a  trustee 
for  the  benefit  of  his  principal,  and  is  accountable 
to  him  for  any  and  all  profits  that  may  l>e  made  on  the  trans¬ 
action.  In  the  present  case  the  defendants  were  obviously 
the  agents  of  the  Hank  as  long  as  the  contract  with  Stock 
continued.  “The  rule  of  the  Court,”  said  his  Lordship,  “as 
to  agents  was  not  a  technical  or  arbitrary  rule,  but  was 
founded  on  principles  of  the  highest  and  truest  morality.  It 
was  thi.s — that  no  man  acting  as  agent  could  be  allowed  in 
this  Court  to  place  himself  in  a  position  in  which  his  duty 
w’ould  be  put  in  conflict  with  his  interest.  If  Stock  haid 
become  the  absolute  owner  of  these  shares,  the  directors 
would  have  been  as  free  as  any  other  persons  to  go  into  the 
market  to  buy  them.  The  agency  would  have  been  over,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  conflict  between  duty  and  interest. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  agency  of  the  defendants  had  not 
terminated,  and  the  Court  would  not,  that  being  the  case, 
pause  to  inquire  whether  the  Bank  had  or  had  not  lost  by  the 
course  of  action  taken  by  the  directors.  The  only  question 
was  whether  profit  had  been  made  by  these  defendants  in  the 
course  of  their  agency.  Finding,  as  he  did,  that  they  had 
made  a  profit,  they  must  account  for  that  profit  to  their 
principals.” 

It  would  seem  to  follow  according  to  this,  that  if  the  defend¬ 
ants  had  been  able  to  muster  a  sufficient  capital  between  them 
to  enable  Stock  to  buy  up  the  whole  mass  of  shares  at  a  single 
purchase,  instead  of  extending  the  operation  over  several 
months,  the  Biiiik  would,  in  his  Lordship’s  opinion,  have  had 
no  remedy.  If  so,  we  can  only  say  that  Equity  is  a  far  less 
perfect  weapon  than  his  Lordship  seems  to  think  it.  If  A 
instructs  B  to  sell  an  estate  for  1 ,000/.,  and  B  knowing  it  to  be 
wortli  more,  buys  it  himself  through  a  nominal  purchaser  C, 
and  then  taking  it  over  from  C,  sells  it  at  a  profit  of  5(X)/,, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  transaction.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Lonl  Cairns,  everything  depends  upon  whether  the 
contract  or  quasi  contract  between  A  and  C  is  fully  executed 
before  the  contract  between  B  and  C  commences.  If  this  be 
sound  law,  the  result  of  it  seems  to  us  to  be  that  a  capitalist  on 
the  scale  of  Admiral  Vanderbilt  can  set  Equity  at  defiance,  and 
do  precisely  wdiat  Messrs.  M’Kenna,  Lewis,  Heushaw,  and 
Vanderbyl  have  not  been  allowed  to  do.  The  real  gist 
of  the  matter  is  whether  when  an  old-established  and  profit¬ 
able  business,  such  as  the  National  Bank,  intends  to  increase 
its  capitiil  for  the  bond  Jide  purpose  of  extending  its  business, 
it  is  open  to  the  directors  to  whom  the  issue  of  the  new  stock 
is  entrusted  to  form  themselves  into  a  species  of  syndicate, 
and  to  make  a  profit  on  the  new  stock  between  the  Bank  and 
the  ultimate  holders..  It  seems  to  us  that  in  such  a  case  their 
individual  interest  as  syndics  must  directly  clash  with  their 
collective  duty  as  directors,  and  we  notice  that  it  is  to  this  in 
effect  that  Lord  Cairns’  decision  amounts.  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  that  the  last  quotation  of  the  shares  in  question  is  at  a 
premium  considerably  higher  than  30/.  Somebody,  sod™®* 
where,  must  have  made  a  large  profit,  and  a  proportion  of 
this,  at  any  rate,  the  Bank  will  now  recover. 


<«rficie  matter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  M‘Kenna,  Har- 
wey  Lewis,  Henshaw,  and  Vanderbyl.  We  do  not  wrong 
ifaeae  gentlemen  when  we  state  that  they  appear  to  have  seen 
in  the  powers  thus  entrusted  to  them  the  opportunity  for  an 
■“operation”  by  which  they  could  materially  benefit  both 
the  Bank  and  themselves.  Obviously  it  would  be  better  for 
the  Bank  to  place  the  new  shares  at  30/.  premium  rather 
than  ;tt  25/.  Obviously  also  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
dirrctors  in  their  individual  capacity  if  they  became  possessed 
&t  a  premium  of  30/.  of  a  great  bulk  of  shares  w’orth  a 
faoosulerably  higher  price  in  the  open  market.  Accord- 
uigly  the  original  shareholders  were  iufonned  by  circular 
tbiit  they  could  have  the  new  issue  allotted  to  them 
in  the  proportion  of  their  original  stock  at  a  call  of  5/.  per 
jihare  and  a  premium  of  25/.,  and  further  that  the  Bank  had 
ent»n*‘*«l  into  a  provisional  agreement  with  “  certain  capital¬ 
ist*^”  who  were  bound  to  take  up  the  unallotted  remainder  at 
A  call  of  6/.  and  a  premium  of  30/.  It  was  intelligible 
enough  that  the  stock  should  be  offered  at  30/.  to  the  original 
proprietors,  and  at  35/.  to  outsiders.  But  the  shareholders 
were  also  assured  that  the  extra  5/.  thus  gained  would  be 
allotted  to  such  of  them  as  should  decline  to  take  up 
the  new  issue,  at  the  rate  of  5/.  for  every  share  not  taken 
np.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  effect  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  make  it  indifferent  to  the  Bank  whether  the 
*liares  are  allotted  to  the  old  shareholders  or  to  new  appli¬ 
cants,  while  it  must  also  clearly  have  acted  as  an  inducement 
to  Uie  former  to  refuse  the  new  issue.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
no  d<Kibt  did  so  act,  for  of  the  20,000  new  shares  only  9,557 
■wen?  taken  up  by  the  old  shareholders,  thus  leaving  an  un¬ 
allotted  residue  of  10,443  shares  to  be  disposed  of.  Itia  now 
th.'it  the  “responsible  capitalist”  comes  to  the  front.  He 
is  a  certain  Mr.  Osborne  Stock,  a  shipowner  and  stockbroker, 
nnd  with  him  the  defendants  have,  it  aiipears,  already  made 
a  very  stringent  contract  on  behalf  of  the  Bank,  to  the  effect 
ibai.  he  is  to  jmy  an  initial  deposit  of  25,00()/.,  and  that  he  is 
to  take  up  the  residue  of  the  new  issue  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
tliiiu  1,000  in  each  month,  and  at  a  premium  of  30/.  Such  was 
the  transaction,  as  it  was  intended  to  present  itself — and  for 
a  long  time  did  present  itself — to  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Ibifortunately,  Mr.  Osborne  Stock  was  not  altogether  the 
■“resjKinsible  capita li.st”  that  he  had  been  represented.  His 
•first  difficulty  was  to  procure  the  25, (KH)/.  for  liis  deposit,  and 
for  tJiis  purpose  Mr.  ITarvey  Lewis,  one  of  the  four  defeiid- 
aiits,  himself  borrow’ed  20,000/.  of  the  bank,  and  lent  it  to  Mr. 
SUH?k,  who,  of  course,  paid  it  back  into  the  Bank  again  as  part 
«r  tlu*  re(juired  de|>osit.  Tid.s  armngement  is  the  key-note  of 
tin?  whole  transaction  ;  the  rest  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of 
•course.  Mr.  Stock  is  no  more  able  to  take  up  the  shares 
ct  the  rate  of  1,000  a  month  than  he  was  to  pay  the 
Initial  deposit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  major  portion 
cf  the  stock  was  really  taken  up  by  M'Keniia  and  the 
otlier  defendants,  for  whom  Stock  was  very  little  more  than  an 
egeut,  and  who,  by  thus  obtaining  at  a  premium  of  30/.  shares 
which  were  worth  considerably  more  in  the  o|>eii  market,  were 
Able  to  realise  very  large  profits  by  their  judicious  sale.  It 
was  f(»r  an  account  of  these  profits  that  the  bill  iu  Chancery 
againstthem  was  filed,  alleging  that  the  whole  trausactioii  was 
the  result  of  a  preconceived  design  and  a  secret  arrangement 
(amounting,  in  fact,  to  a  fraudulent  conspiracy)  between  the 
defendants  and  St«»ck  to  make  large  profits  at  the  exj^ense  of 
the  Bank,  and  prayiim  that  they  might  beheld  accountable  to 
tlie  Bank  iu  respect  of  such  profits.  The  decision  of  the  Lord 
Chaiict'llor  and  his  learned  colleagues  amouiits  iu  eti’ect  to 
this — that  there  was  no  conspiracy  or  fraudulent  design 
betwt»en  the  defendants  to  make  the  profits  iu  question,  but 
tli.at  they  were  actually  made  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  that  the 
defendants  are  responsible  for  them  to  the  Bank.  We  liave 
stated  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  as  they 
w(*ire  set  out  in  the  pleadings,  and  we  will  not  attempt  to 
discuss  the  reasons  which  have  led  Lord  Cairns  to  his 
decision. 

As  for  the  merits  of  the  matter,  they  hardly  admit  of  dis¬ 
pute.  The  defendants  were  directors  of  the  Bank,  and  in 
▼irtue  of  their  nosiiiou  were  in  receipt  <if  large  salaries  ;  and 
it  was  clearly  llieir  duty  to  so  arrange  the  creation  and  issue 
of  the  new  capital  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  advantage 
for  their  employcM’.s.  Instead  of  this  they  turned  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  tl»eir  own  jnivate  profit.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  under- 
staud  how',  when  the  original  shares  w’ere  at  a  premium  of 
53/.,  the  shareholders  should  have  consented  to  the  issue  of 
the  new  shares  at  a  )>reTnium  of  30/.  It  must  have  been  obvious 
that  the  stuck  would  be  worth  considerably  more  than  this  in 
the  market,  and  that  between  its  issue  price  and  its  actual 
price  somebody  wtmld  slice  out  for  himself  a  very  considerable 
mui'giu.  \\  hetlier  the  shareholders  saw'  this  cannot,  of  course, 
be  said,  but  that  the  defendeuts  saw  it  is  as  certiiin  as  that 
they  availed  theinselves  of  the  chalice.  Not  only  did  they 
fuake  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  which  iu  all  equity 
ajui  morality  belonged  to  the  ILtuk,  but  iu  order  to  inaae  it 
Ji^y  neglected  their  duty  as  ageuts  of  the  Bauk  and  sacri¬ 


PERMANENT  HOSPITALS  FOE  CONTAGIOUS 
FEVERS. 

The  contagious  fevers  are  known  to  propagate  in  the  most 
subtle  and  insidious  manner,  and  yet  all  their  modes  of 
propagation  are  not  known.  They  are  know'n  to  destroy  life 
abundantly  and  rapidly,  and  yet  their  real  nature  and 
are  entire  mysteries.  Let  anyone  reflect  on  the  meaning  of 
all  this — so  much  uncertainty  on  the  one  hand,  so  much 
certaiuty  on  the  other.  There  could  hardly  be  conceived  a 
more  alarming  combination  of  secret  and  surreptitious, 
of  impugnable  and  deadly  agencies.  The  near  approach  of 
such  an  enemy  to  the  domestic  hearth,  even  for  a  brief 
interval,  might  well  be  regarded  with  trembling  suspense. 
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but  its  permanent  entrenchment  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude 
of  nien,^  women,  and  children  at  any  moment  exposed  to 
attack,  is  about  as  dreadful  an  idea  as  could  be  thought  of. 
It  is  under  the  pressure  of  such  dismay  that  the  people  of 
Hampstead  have  risen  to  defend  themselves.  They  are 
threatened  with  the  location  there  of  a  Permanent  Hospital 
for  Contagious  Fevers— measles,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  typhus, 
typlmid,  &c. — into  which  the  poor  in  the  northern  parts  of 
London  would  be  carried  when  affected  with  those  diseases. 
Considering  the  fatal  character  of  the  diseases,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  uncertainty  of  their  causes  and  modes  of  propagation, 
the  residents  at  Hampstead  believe  themselves  to  be  threatened 
with  a  permanent  source  of  danger,  and  especially  so  in  the 
event  of  epidemics,  which  are  never  absent  from  London  for 
any  very  considerable  time. 

It  is  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  by  those  who  live  a  great 
way  off  from  Hampstead,  that  such  a  hospital  being  abso- 
solutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  all  North  London,  it  must 
be  established  there,  but  that  the  contagion  thus  concen¬ 
trated,  and  admittedly  forming  a  sort  of  nineteenth  century 
Giant  Despair,  will  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  strongest  scientific  fetters,  within  the  hospital  itself, 
and  never  allowed  to  escape  through  any  outlet  for  a 
single  moment.  In  fact,  it  is  contended  with  much  philo¬ 
sophic  composure,  as  a  general  principle  of  sanitary  science, 
that  contagious  fever  hospitals  in  populous  localities,  being 
necessary,  are  not  in  the.  least  degree  dangerous  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  populace,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  alarm  at  Hampstead. 

Now,  while  admitting  to  the  full  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  such  hospitals  for  London,  and  that  the  assurance  that  every 
possible  precaution  would  be  taken  to  prevent  their  spreading 
contagion  would  be  faithfully  fulfilled,  we  consider  the  state¬ 
ment  that  they  are  not  dangerous  in  populous  localities  very  bad 
and  unsafe  doctrine,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  present 
position  of  sanitary  science.  Moreover,  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  that  they  should  be  set  down  in  a  thickly-peopled 
neighbourhood.  They  could  with  advantage  to  all  concerned 
be  moved  out  a  sufficient  distance  into  the  country,  so  as  to 
be  entirely  beyond  all  contact  with  the  crowd.  The  very 
necessity,  indeed,  which  directs  the  removal  of  the  affected 
poor  from  their  own  homes  no  less  impenitively  directs  the 
removal  of  the  much-tainted  hospital  away  from  the  homes 
of  others.  There  is  no  security  for  the  community  until 
it  is  placed  without  the  camp.  The  assertion  that  such 
a  Giant  Despair  can  be  firmly  bound  and  kept  a  harm¬ 
less  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  victims  towards  whom  his 
affinities  are  so  powerful,  is  one  that  no  scientific  man  is 
warranted  in  making.  If  the  contagion  could  be  kept  in 
by  stone  walls  and  bolted  doors,  the  walls  might  be  built  as 
high  as  necessary,  but  there  would  still  be  frequent  occasion 
•for  unbolting  the  gates.  Servants,  nurses,  patients,  visitors, 
doctors,  &c.,  must  have  constant  entrance  and  exit,  keeping 
up,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  establishment,  a  perpetual 
stream  flowing  to  and  fro,  and  carrying  with  it  the  elements 
of  infection,  which  must  act  with  neatest  virulence  at  first 
on  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  When  we  take  into 
account  the  number  of  arrivals  of  patients  daily,  as  in  an 
epidemic,  the  number  of  funerals  and  those  attending  in  each 
case,  and  the  number  of  persons  living  in  the  hospital  who 
would  have  business  daily  to  do  out  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  see  in 
such  direct  means  a  very  considerable  agency  constantly  at 
work  for  the  unwdtting  propagation  of  contagion.  It  is  too 
well  known  almost  to  need  special  notice,  that  a  person  who 
has  been  in  near  proximity  to  another  suffering  from  scarla¬ 
tina  may  infect  a  third  without  being  himself  the  subject  of 
the  disease.  And  so  with  several  other  fevers.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  such  facts,  but  in 
the  case  of  a  neighbourhood  constantly  exposed  to  the  risks 
Jittending  them  they  are  certainly  not  to  be  underrated. 
Epidemiologists  are  constantly  recording  cases  of  whole  com¬ 
munities  being  smitten  with  a  particular  fever  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  importation  thither  from  some  infected  locality 
of  such  agents  as  must  necessarily  be  in  constant  operation  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  contagious  fever  hospital.  To  what 
benefit  in  the  long  run  is  it  to  ignore  these  lessons  at  a  time 
when  they  ought,  without  prejudice  and  in  the  interest  of  all, 
to  be  looked  straight  in  the  face  ?  It  is  selfish  in  the  extreme, 
not  to  say  cruel,  for  those  who  live  at  a  safe  distance  not  to 
give  them  their  full  value  when  arguing  for  the  erection  of 
such  institutions  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their 

fellow-citizens.  ....  ,  . 

But  besides  this  human  agency  for  its  distribution,  there  is 
also  a  fruitful  source  of  contagion  in  the  atmosphere  and  soil 
surrounding  such  hospitals.  Facts  bearing  on  this  point  have 
been  lately  published  in  the  newspapers  by  residents  near 
the  Small-pox  Hospital  at  Hampstead,  occupied  during  the 
epidemic  of  1870-72.  They  are  too  numerous  and  too  well 
authenticated  for  us  to  suppose  them  incorrect  as^  regards 
■^their  alleged  cause,  although  some  of  the  cases  of  infection 
may  have  originated  in  a  different  way.  At  all  events,  it  is 


only  in  conformity  with  what  is  known  of  the  propagation  of 
the  diseases  in  question  to  recognise  the  great  liability  of 
persons  in  such  situations  to  suffer.  It  may  be  stated  gene¬ 
rally  that  the  risk  of  propagation  in  a  given  locality  increases 
with  the  number  of  affected  persons  accumulated  and  the 
duration  of  their  residence  there,  and  this  must  be  the  case 
when  every  possible  sanitary  measure  is  en^rced  to  maintain 
disinfection.  The  hospital  contaminates  the  soil,  and  its  con¬ 
tagions  are  borne  on  the  winds  and  must  blow  most  severely 
where  they  are  most  heavily  charged,  that  is,  in  tlie  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood.  Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  * 
would  any  one  regard  as  a  matter  of  indifference  the  esta¬ 
blishment  at  his  own  door  of  a  hospital  for  contagious 
fevers  ?  The  golden  rule  in  a  matter  immediately  affecting 
the  health  and  life  of  others  is  surely  the  proper  criterion  to 
decide  by.  If  the  right  course  is  adopted,  there  need  be 
no  reason  to  fear  that  in  admitting  the  justice  of  relieving  one 
neighbourhood  from  so  serious  an  evil,  another  equally  en¬ 
titled  to  relief  must  bear  the  brunt  of  it.  There  are  hardly 
an^  evils  that  may  not  in  some  measure  be  mitigated,  and  we 
think  this  is  one  of  them. 

It  is  suggested  that  there  ought  to  be  four  such  hospitals, 
one  on  each  side  of  London,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  at  a 
distance  of  five  or  six  miles  beyond  the  metropolitan  area. 
Sites  are  procurable  in  those  situations  as  free  from  popula¬ 
tion  as  can  be  looked  for  near  this  great  city,  forming  a  marked 
contrast,  at  least,  to  the  thickly-peopled  stations  where  some 
of  these  hospitals  now  are,  and  w'here  it  is  in  view  that  others 
should  be  established.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  necessary 
to  place  a  receiving-house  in  each  suburb,  in  which  patients 
might  await,  for  a  few  hours  if  ueces.sary,  removal  by  a  suit¬ 
ably  provided  van  or  ambulance.  The  additional  dist-ince, 
with  due  attention  to  springs  and  pads,  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  medical  officer,  could  be  got  over  without  any  real 
danger  or  serious  inconvenience  to  patients,  and  their  trans¬ 
port  into  the  country,  with  its  purer  and  fresher  air  and 
greater  quietude,  would  be  a  valuable  influence  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  their  malady.  How  much  a  salubrious 
and  quiet  situation  contributes  to  the  recovery  of  the  sick  in 
any  case,  but  especially  in  fever,  need  not  be  insisted  on  ;  and 
when  fever  patients  can  be  removed,  as  at  the  outset  of  the 
attack  they  safely  can,  it  is  umleniable  that  they  ought  to  be 
removed  in  the  direction  of  fresh  air  and  quiet,  'the  additional 
expense  of  conveyance  \trould  be  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  reduced  cost  of  land  at  the  proposed  distance  beyond 
the  metropolitan  area.  Besides,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  and 
one  worth  the  attention  of  all  w'ho  have  to  expend  public 
money  on  contagious  fever  hospitals,  that  in  summer  such 
cures  can  be  most  suitably  and  successfully  treated  in  tents  ; . 
and  in  winter,  wooden  sheds,  with  proper  construction,  are 
quite  as  commodious  and  comfoi-table  as  brick  buildings  for 
housing  the  patients.  The  virulent  nature  of  the  contagion 
imperatively  requires  that  such  receptacle.s  for  it  should  be 
demolished  and  rebuilt  periodically,  much  oftener  than  can 
be  done  with  brick  buildings. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ail  the  benefits  of  the  case,  with  the 
minimum  of  disadvantages,  being  in  favour  of  some  such 
simple  plan,  our  sanitary  authorities  will  give  it  the  consider¬ 
ation  it  deserves.  It  would  not  cost  the  public  more,  it  would 
be  the  best  thing  for  the  patients,  and  would  reduce  the  risk 
of  propagation  of  infection  to  the  least  possible  that  the  case 
admits  of.  Fur  an  enormous  population  like  Loudon,  subject 
at  any  time  to  devastation  from  contagious  epidemic  disease, 
it  must  appear  a  critical  position  when  the  site  of  a  hospital 
for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  such  is  decided  by  the 
merest  caprice,  and  according  to  various  testimonies,  as  in 
the  case  at  Hampstead,  sometimes  in  opposition  to  the 
interests  of  the  public.  Manifestly  isolation  by  distance  is 
the  only  possible  security,  and  thi.s,  in  the  case  of  hospitals 
for  London,  is  to  be  attained  only  by  removal  to  some  such 
distance  into  the  country  as  is  here  advocated. 


LEADING  FRENCH  JOURNALISTS.— IV. 

THE  TWO  CASSAONAC8. 

There  are  several  ways  of  arriving  to  notoriety,  just  as 
there  are  several  kinds  of  notorieties.  One  can  become  noto¬ 
rious  by  genius,  talent,  or  virtue  ;  one  can  also  become 
notorious  by  being  hangesd.  One  may  be  a  great  poet  or  a 
great  swindler,  and  gain  celebrity  either  by  poetry  or  by 
swindling.  Some  peo[)le  work  themselves  into  the  belief  that, 
although  the  means  are  different,  the  result  is  the  same. 
When  M.  Granier  de  Cassagiiac,  who  was  born  at  Cassagnac, 
and  whose  name  is  Granier,  resolved  on  entering  the  lisU  to 
compete  for  celebrity,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  very  clear 
notions  of  the  line  which  divides  the  two  chief  ways  of  earning 
fame.  When  he  was  led  forth  by  the  hand  by  Victor  Hugo, 
he  was  a  meek  young  man,  full  of  reverence  for  the  literary 
deities  of  the  day  ;  nor  was  any  attention  paid  to  him  until 
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he  loudly  asserted  that  Eacioe  was  a  scamp.  Upon  this, 
everyboay  turned  round  to  see  who  was  the  author  of  this 
ingenious  assertion,  £lated  at  the  success  of  his  substantive, 
M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac  transferred  it  from  the  dead  to 
the  living,  and  called  a  great  many  men  scamps.  Some 
rather  plausibly  objected,  although  a  good  many  others 
rested  satisfied  with  saying  that  M.  Granier  merely  wished 
to  assimilate  his  confreres  to  himself.  M.  Granier  had  several 
duels ;  and  he  was  right  in  this  course,  as  one  can  make  a 
reputation  in  Paris  quite  as  easily  with  the  sword  as  with  the 
pen.  It  was  then  that,  finding  no  one  who  could  or  would 
ennol[^e  his  name,  he  very  ingeniously  settled  the  difficulty 
by  ennobling  himself ;  and  henceforth  M.  Granier  was  AI.  de 
Cassagnac. 

But  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac  was  no  longer  the  meek 
proiegi  of  Victor  Hugo.  A  fire-eater  he  now  was,  and  little 
more.  He  was  born  three  centuries  too  late.  In  literature 
he  sided  with  the  Ilomantiques  ;  in  politics  he  sided  with  no 
one  until  1848.  Gifted  with  an  adventurous  spirit,  and  I 


begged  to  have  the  ConstUutionnd  when  he  had  done  with  it. 
**  But,”  answered  the  stranger,  “  I  am  not  reading  the  Con- 
ititvXionnd ;  it  is  the  Patrie.”  “Hey!  what!”  exclaimed 
Choquard,  fiercely  ;  “  I  am  a  liar,  am  I  ?”  And  cards  were 
exchanged,  and  a  meeting  arranged  with  the  luckless  reader 
of  the  Patrie.  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  at  first  operated  some¬ 
what  in  the  same  way.  His  physical  advantages  are  well 
known.  Inhabitants  of  this  metropolis  may  occasionally  see 
him  swaggering  through  the  streets  as  if  London  was  only 
too  honoured  to  have  him,  and  Londoners  only  too  glad  to 
look  at  him.  Tall,  bulky,  and  insolent,  every  one  of  his  ges¬ 
tures  and  words  are  full  of  provocation  and  self-conceit.  He 
looks  at  England  from  the  top  of  his  six  feet  four.  As  a 
rule,  he  is  surrounded  by  small  men,  who  live  under  his 
protection  and  vaunt  his  prowess.  Paul  fought  as  many 
duels  as  any  other  man  in  France,  but  he  always  took  good 
care  to  fight  with  swords,  having,  like  Prince  Jerome,  an 
insuperable  objection  to  cold  lead.  He  fought  with  Henri 
Rochefort,  Gustave  Flourens,  Lermina,  Edouard  Lockroy, 
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tired  of  making  his  way  so  slowly,  he  went  to  the  Antilles,  and  with  his  first  cousin,  M.  Lissagaray,  who,  although  quite  a 
where  he  married,  and,  it  is  said,  had  a  hand  in  slave-  small  man,  kept  him  in  check  for  twenty  minutes.  But 


tnidiug.  When  he  returned  to  France  a  revolution  was  in 
full  roar,  and  there  loomed  in  the  distance  a  nebulous,  silent 
offspring  of  the  Bonapartes,  who  spoke  B’rench  with  a  strong 
German  accent,  and  could  hardly  pronounce  five  words  in  the 
J^iational  Assembly  without  exciting  roars  of  laughter.  This 
singular  individual  was  then  styled  the  “  Melancholy  Parrot 
eventually  he  exchanged  the  appellation  for  that  of  Napoleon 
III.  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac  placed  his  sword  and  pen  at  his 
disposal,  and  became  one  of  the  violent  supporters  of  the  Coup- 
(Pttat.  At  that  time  he  seems  to  have  signalised  himself  as  a 
most  insufferable  bully.  He  struck  a  deputy  in  the  face^ilmost 
at  the  foot  of  the  tribune,  and  gave  a  foretaste  of  what  the 
Empire  would  be.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  servant  met 
with  his  reward  when  Paris  was  swept  clear  of  any  but  loyal 
Imperialists.  The  electors  of  the  Gers,  his  native  depart¬ 
ment,  who  hitherto  had  declined  to  hear  of  him,  now  elected 
him  with  a  unanimity  which  might  have  been  touching  if  M. 
de  Cassjignac  had  not,  as  an  official  candidate,  chosen  them, 
rather  than  they  chose  him. 

A  curious  fact  was  that  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac  showed 
himself  more  Imperialist  than  Napoleon  III.  himself.  When¬ 
ever  a  deputy  of  the  Corps  Ldgislatif  ventured  a  word  that 
was  not  a  flattery  to  the  Empire,  the  terrible  De  Cassagnac 
rose  to  propose  that  he  should  be  transported,  exiled,  or 
got  rid  of  ill  some  other  way  ;  and  when  the  deputy  turned 
and  protested  Cassiignac  generally  called  him  out.  In  this 
way  he  provoked  M.  Emile  Ollivier  and  M.  Ernest  Picard, 
who  were  wise  enough  not  to  accept.  Cassagnac  earned  his 
money  well.  He  grumbled  whenever  his  patrons  spoke  of 
liberty  or  concessions :  the  Empire,  he  said,  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  despotic :  it  was  “too  kind”  to  its  enemies.  There 
can  have  been  no  doubt  that  it  was  too  kind  to  its  friends ; 
but  both  ways  M.  de  Cassagnac  was  not  easily  pleased. 
In  the  PaySy  of  which  he  was  the  absolute  though  dis¬ 
creditable  editor,  he  asked  for  the  blood  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  and  usually  answered  a  rival  polemist  by  assert¬ 
ing  that  he  had  murdered  his  father  or  starved  his 
mother;  and  at  the  Corps  Ixdgislatif  he  yelled  for  discre¬ 
tionary  measures.  His  notorious  achievement  as  a  deputy 
was  the  impeachment  he  brought  against  the  Opposition 
of  having  been  bribed  by  Bismarck  to  over  throw  the  Empire. 
The  trnth  is,  that  M.  de  Cassagnac  was  sufficiently  sagacious 
to  infer  that  despotism  could  only  maintain  itself  by  sys¬ 
tematic  and  chronic  iniquity ;  that  despotism  was  doomed 
from  the  hour  when  it  ungagged  the  nation  ;  that  the  first  use 
a  nation  invariably  makes  of  recoveretl  liberty  is  to  overthrow 
the  tyrant  who  is  simple  enough  to  believe  that  he  can  reign 
without  coercion ;  and  that  he,  M.  de  Cassagnac,  must 
thereby  be  deprived  of  most  earthly  comforts.  His  anguish 
was  intense  when  the  “Empire  liberal”  was  inaugurated 
under  the  lead  of  .M.  Emile  Ollivier,  now  about  the  only 
man  in  Europe  who  is  as  much  despUNcd  by  his  own  party 
as  by  his  adversaries.  But  war  was  declared  ;  M.  Granier 
de  ("assagnac  was  one  of  those  who  thought  Mar^chal  Leboeuf 
would  make  a  mouthful  of  Bismarck  and  Von  Moltke ;  and 
he  asserted  at  the  Tribune  that  if  he  had  the  power  he  would 
shoot  the  whole  of  the  Opposition.  When  Sedan  came  he 
perhaps  thought  that  the  Opposition  might  return  the  threat 
in  a  practical  way,  for  he  ran  away  like  a  true  swashbuckler. 

It  was  universally  believed  that  the  world  could  not  produce 
a  more  consummate  bully  than  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac  until 
that  gentleman  produced  his  son  Paul,  after  which  public 
opinion  wjis  satisfied  that  it  had  been  mistaken.  Paul 
piously  followed  the  example  of  his  worthy  father.  Once,  in 
Paris,  there  was  a  “physical”  contributor  to  the  press— a 
man  who  was  attached  to  a  newspaper  with  the  object  of 
fighting  its  duels.  Choquard — such  was  his  name — liked  to 
keep  in  practice,  and  wdieu  on  action  bent  he  was  wont  to 
enter  a  Ciif4  and  ask  for  a  conaommoUion ;  after  which  he 
addressed  any  gentleman  reading  a  paper,  and  politely 


a  bootmaker  proposed  a  duel  at  four  paces  with  pistols, 
and  he  refused  ;  and  an  officer  of  the  French  navy,  known  as 
the  best  swordsman  in  Paris,  having  boxed  his  ears,  M.  de 
Cassagnac  preferred  a  judicial  reparation  rather  than  a  lx)ut 
with  such  a  dangerous  assailant.  He  hesitated  a  great  deal 
when  M.  Ranc  challenged  him  ;  and  quite  recently.  Doctor  C16- 
menceau,  who  is  unfortunately  known  as  a  dead  shot,  having 
called  him  out,  Paul  deemed  it  more  prudent  not  to  answer 
the  summons.  It  may  be  seen  that  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  is 
not  the  bravest  of  men,  except  when  he  is  sure  not  to  meet 
with  hard  blows. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  Empire  he  was  quite  as  conspicuous 
as  his  father.  He  became  the  champion  en  litre  of  the 
Empress,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  congratulated  him 
on  his  deeds.  The  congratulation  was  august,  but  it  was 
solitary.  Father  and  son  vied  in  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  dynasty  ;  they  alternated  like  Virgil’s  shepherds.  Paul 
being  the  youngest  eventually  proved  the  most  exuberant, 
until  he  became  so  very  zealous  and  outrageous  that  the 
inmates  of  the  Tuileries  felt  uncomfortable,  and  begged  M. 
Paul  to  restrain  himself.  On  one  occasion  M.  Paul  violently 
attacked  Prince  Napoleon,  who  was  not  trusted  by  the  Emperor 
for  many  reasons.  He  was  again  reprimanded,  and  requested 
not  to  “  wag  his  tongue”  at  members  of  the  Imperial  family. 
His  father  was  never  prouder  of  him  than  when  a  strong* 
flavoured,  full-bodied  article  of  Paul’s  excited  the  indignation 
of  honest  and  dishonest  men.  The  ii'e  of  the  Parisians  against 
father  and  son  at  length  attained  a  high  pitch  of  exasperation, 
and  it  was  time  for  the  Cassagnacs  that  the  Imperial  ship 
should  founder. 

The  Pay#,  their  organ,  still  subsists,  and  Paul  de  Cassagnac 
is  now  the  sole  editor  ;  it  is*  one  of  the  poorest  literary  con¬ 
cerns  that  ever  ranked  in  the  press.  M.  Cassagnac,  the  son, 
has  pitched  his  note  at  a  lower  key  than  before  :  his  epithets, 
for  the  present,  are  almost  exclusivelv  reserved  for  Prince 
Napoleon,  whom  he  calls  a  low  thief,  a  blackguard,  a  monster, 
and  a  coward — merely  because  the  Prince  Imperial’s  cousin 
maintains  with  some  reason  that  paternity  in  the  Imperial 
family  has  always  been  so  uncertain  that  he  has  as  good  a 
claim  to  the  throne  as  any  one  else.  Whereupon  there  are 
nice  passes  of  arms  (with  the  pen)  between  Jeromists  on  one 
side  and  M.  Paul  de  Cassiigiiac  on  the  other.  The  latter 
reminds  the  partisans  of  .Jerome  that  he  ran  away  in  the 
Crimea,  and  refused  to  fight  the  Duke  d’Aumale.  The 
Jeromists  retort  that  it  was  no  worse  than  what  M.  Rouher 
did  on  the  4th  of  September.  These  discussions  are  very  inte¬ 
resting,  inasmuch  as  they  prove  that  the  Bonapartist  party 
is  so  divided  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  seeing  it  to  the  front.  And,  perhaps,  after  all  it  may 
come  to  pass  that  the  Cassagnacs  and  their  like  may  in  their 
turn  taste  of  that  exile  they  have  so  liberally  bestowed  on 
others,  and  be  banished  from  among  a  nation  at  whose  expense 
they  have  quietly  lived,  and  be  sent  to  cultivate  Cayenne 
pepper  on  public  service.  C.  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DRAMATIC  CRITICISM. 

Sir, — Your  remarks  ou  the  case  of  Fairlie  v.  Blenkinsop 
are  so  much  to  the  point,  that  I  fear  they  will  scarcely  be 
credited  by  the  public.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  outside 
world  believe  that  any  portion  of  the  English  press  is  in¬ 
fected  by  what  I  may  term  an  amiable  corruption,  and  those 
who.  like  the  bold  writer  in  your  journal,  dare  to  hint  such 
a  thing  are  at  least  entitled  to  the  support  of  fact,  even  if 
should  lose  the  sympathy  of  a  large  class  of  excellent  aud 
highly-patriotic  persons,  who  believe  that  everything  printed 
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in  English  type  is  of  necessity  immaculate.  It  would  only,  Sir, 
be  a  very  morose  temperament  that  could  harbour  anything 
like  anger  against  the  dramatic  critics  of  the  London  press. 
They  are  a  body  of  gentlemen  so  kindly  and  so  charitable, 
with  such  a  desire  to  recognise  merit,  and  such  a  pleasant 
repugnance  to  censure,  that  I  am  inclined  to  regard  them 
rather  in  the  light  of  eminent  philanthropists  than  critics. 
They  claim  this  higher  title  partly  by  an  actual  possession  of 
the  qualities  it  covers,  and  partly  by  a  complacent  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  say  anything  disagreeable  to  the  feelings  of  any  one. 
I  am  disposed  to  regard  this  ambition  to  unite  the  instincts 
of  the  heart  with  the  conclusions  of  the  intellect  as  one  of  the 
most  laudable  that  has  ever  entered  into  literature  ;  and  upon 
this  point  I  am  in  a  degree  entitled  to  speak  impartially,  as  I 
have  struggled  and  failed  in  the  sphere  yrhich  these  men 
occupy  so  gracefully. 

I  must.  Sir,  confess  myself  an  ex-dramatic  critic  who 
aspired  to  this  god-like  temper  without  success.  For  a  long 
time  I  struggled  with  sincerity  to  perceive  in  each  new 
comedy  a  revival  of  the  wit  of  Sheridan  and  the  humour  of 
Shakespeare,  and  I  strove  earnestly  to  believe  that  burlesques 
which  steei>ed  my  spirit  in  melancholy  were  in  truth  the  most 
mirthful  productions,  fitted  to  fill  an  age  with  laughter 
without  taking  from  its  moral  integrity.  My  fellows  in  the 
craft  perceived  all  this  and  more.  They  did  not  indeed 
laugh  during  the  performances  more  than  1  did,  but  in  their 
printed  opinions  I  discovered  always  the  most  lively  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  author’s  witticism,  and  of  the  short-skirted  actresses* 
delicate  refinement  of  style.  Failing  this  higher  level  of 
serene  contentment,  I  determined  after  a  while  to  be  at  any 
rate  sincere,  and  if  it  were  not  possible  to  emulate  the  sweet 
approval  of  every  vulgarity,  at  least  to  state  fairly  and  fear¬ 
lessly  the  reasons  which  made  me  differ  from  my  more 
experienced  companions.  But  here  a  new  diflSculty  presented 
itself.  I  have  had  experience  of  two  London  daily  papers, 
but  singularly  enough  in  each  case  the  editor  was  filled  with 
a  benevolence  towards  the  modern  stage  which  he  exhibited 
to  no  other  institution.  Both  these  amiable  gentlemen  with 
whom  I  was  brought  into  contact  confessed  to  political  and 
social  opinions  of  almost  Spartan  severity.  One  of  them 
believed  firmly  in  the  advancement  of  mankind,  and  if,  in 
the  case  of  the  other,  a  Conservative  judgment  caused  him 
to  cling  with  affection  to  all  existing  political  defects,  he  was 
nevertheless  constantly  indignant  at  even  the  hinted  existence 
of  moml  wrong.  But,  strangely  enough,  neither  of  these  excel¬ 
lent  editors  could  be  brought  to  look  with  anything  but  loving 
kindness  upon  the  innocent  gambols  of  the  stage.  I 
remember,  in  the  first  of  these  two  instances,  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  delicacy  1  could  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  stage  might  perhaps  stand  as  much  in  need  of  repair 
as  any  other  human  institution.  “I  think,”  he  would  say, 
while  a  smile  of  bland  benevolence  overspread  his  thoughtful 
and  philosophic  features,  “  that  we  should  treat  these  enter¬ 
prising  managers  in  a  kindly  spirit.  Reflect  for  a  moment  upon 
the  outlay  involved  in  the  production  of  such  and  such  a  piece, 
and  the  terrible  disappointment  its  failure  would  involve.”  This 
was  a  man.  Sir,  whose  breastwas  a  meeting-place  for  all  the  most 
enlightened  principles  of  policy.  He  would  shrink  with  abhor¬ 
rence  at  the  merest  mention  of  political  nepotism  or  corruption, 
however  slight,  and  when,  as  in  his  editorial  capacity  he  some¬ 
times  felt  Dound  to  do,  ne  addressed  himself  to  the  social 
improvement  of  the  masses  his  sentences,  if  not  always  elegant, 
were  at  any  rate  inspired  by  pity  and  distress  for  every  form 
of  moral  depravity.  Yet  he  could  endure  with  perfect  equani¬ 
mity  the  gradual  and  certain  corruption  of  the  stage,  and  for 
a  long  time  1  was  puzzled  to  know  how  it  was  that  so  noble  a 
nature  which  delighted  to  denounce  the  profligate  habits  of 
the  nobility,  whenever  occasions  offered,  could  take  pleasure 
in  perpetuating  the  .deformities  of  theatric  art.  His  charity 
towards  this  particular  vice  astonished  me  until  I  discovered 
that  it  began — as  moralists  tell  us  that  all  charity  should 
begin — at  home.  One  day  he  volunteered  the  information 
that  a  certain  manager,  whose  performance  I  was  about  to 
criticise,  had  favoured  his  excellent  and  courageous  journal 
with  an  advertisement  of  uncommon  length.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  I  visited  the  theatre.  The  piece,  like  the 
advertisement,  was  of  uncommon  length,  it  was  wholly  with¬ 
out  artistic  merit  and  specially  designed,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
for  the  display  of  vulgarity.  These  facts  I  endeavoured  to 
state  clearly  for  publication.  I  somehow  thought  that  if 
such  performances  could  be  (^uicklv  and  openly  denounced  as 
artless  and  coarse,  good  might  be  done ;  but  the  serener 
nature  of  my  editor  detected  in  my  article  the  presence  of  a 
carping  spirit.  With  a  bold  editorial  instinct,  directed  and 
supported  by  charity,  he  removed  all  that  seemed  harsh  and 
crabbed  from  my  criticism,  and  left  the  article  partly  unin¬ 
telligible  but  wholly  benevolent. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  my  experience  may  not  be  altogether 
exceptional  Perhaps  other  dramatic  critics  have  received 
occasional  warnings  against  the  assumption  of  an  uncharitable 
tone,  and,  if  so,  then  it  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  enter¬ 


prising  manager  habituated  to  a  senseless  rigitm  of  bland 
approval  should  regard  sharp  condemnation  as  equivalent  to 
libel.  I  know  that  this  same  enterprising  manager  sometimes 
identifies  a  hostile  Critic  with  a  personal  enemy,  and  that  the 
opinion  is  not  unfrequently  shared  by  the  members  of  his 
company.  Considering  these  facts,  and  looking  back  to  my 
career  as  a  dramatic  critic,  there  is  only  one  suggestion  that 
occurs  to  me.  It  is  a  pity,  I  think,  since  advertisements  and 
criticism  have  proved  themselves  so  nearly  related,  that  they 
should  not  b^me  identical.  Let  the  critic  change  his 
employer,  and  become  the  servant,  not  of  the  editor  but  of 
the  whole  theatrical  profession.  There  is  only  one  objection 
that  suggests  itself  to  this  scheme.  The  present  race  of 
critics  are,  in  many  instances,  men  whose  personal  qualities 
entitle  them  to  a  higher  kind  of  duty  than  that  of  com¬ 
posing  theatrical  advertisements.  They  often  possess  taste, 
and  need  only  the  opportunity  of  its  expression,  and  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  their  intelligence  is  fully 
or  even  fairly  reflected  in  the  opinions  they  take  the 
trouble  to  present  to  the  public.  If  they  could  add  to  their 
intelligence  some  touch  of  courage  and  freedom,  they  might 
be  critics  indeed.  You  have  boldly  pointed  out  how  it  is 
these  gifts  are  denied  to  them  ;  ami  until  plain-speaking 
becomes  a  fashion  with  the  higher-class  journals  the  evil 
of  profitless  criticism  must  remain.  A  curious  point  to  be 
observed  is  the  exceptional  immunity  which  the  theatrical 
profession  endeavours  to  claim.  I  have  not  found,  Sir,  that 
editors  feel  disposed  to  extend  this  foolish  approval  to  the 
author  of  a  book  or  a  picture.  These  unfortunate  men  may 
be  handled  with  as  much  freedom  as  the  critic  desires  ; 
their  work  may  be  pronounced  vulgar  or  commonplace,  fool¬ 
ish,  or  even  harmful ;  but  the  subject  of  this  criticism  does 
not  therefore  resort  to  legal  proceedings.  The  theatrical 
manager  is  the  only  person  who  at  once  appeals  to  the  public 
and  denies  its  ri^ht  of  judgment.  “An  agreeable  person,” 
says  Mr.  Disraeli,  “  is  a  person  who  agrees  with  you.”  The 
typical  manager  is  most  agreeable  so  long  as  this  sound 
rule  is  observed  ;  but  once  let  a  difference  of  opinion  creep  in 
as  to  the  merit  of  what  he  himself  has  produced,  and  the 
typical  manager  becomes  a  very  disagreeable  person  indeed. 

I  am,  &c.,  An  Ex-Dramatic  Critic. 


DR.  LIGHTPOOT  ON  SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION. 

Sir, — Dr.  Lightfoot’s  first  article  on  Supernatural  Reli¬ 
gion,”  in  the  Contemporary  Seview  for  this  monthy  is  disappoint¬ 
ing  in  the  highest  degree.  Instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to 
a  Ixild  and  vigorous  handling  of  his  adversaries’ strong  points 
and  main  lines  of  argument,  we  find  the  Professor  opens  his 
case  with  a  gleeful  exposure  of  blemishes,  upon  which  is  raised 
a  superstructure  of  impetuous  rhetoric.  If  it  had  been  anony¬ 
mous,  or  written  by  a  young  man,  the  style  would  have  pro¬ 
bably  been  called  flippant.  As  it  is,  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  the  right  adjective  for  the  misplaced  and  undignified 
facetiousness  with  which  the  learned  Professor  parodies  the 
anonymous  author’s  arguments  that  the  monk  of  Paphos 
cannot  be  the  Evangelist,  by  pretending  that  the  volumes 
which  reviewers  have  pronounced  full  of  scholarship,  &c., 
cannot  be  the  work  which  he  finds  full  of  faults  of  omission 
and  commission. 

The  public  will  do  well  to  pause  before  accepting  the  polite 
invitation  to  laugh  down  or  disparage  so  thoughtful  and 
laborious  a  work  as  *  Supernatural  Religion.’  The  very  fact 
of  Dr.  Lightfoot’s  onset  taking  the  form  of  ridicule  is  in 
itself  a  point  in  favour  of  his  opponents.  Doubtless  they 
will  have  plenty  to  say  for  themselves  as  to  the  matter  of  this 
and  the  forthcoming  articles.  It  is  to  the  manner  and  temper 
of  the  criticism  to  which  attention  is  now  especially  drawn. 
The  Professor’s — may  we  say — “chaff”  is  so  tinged  with 
virulence  as  to  show  that*  *  Supernatural  Religion  ’  has  caused 
a  certain  amount  of  consternation  in  the  ranks  of  orthodoxy. 

The  assurance  of  this  high  authority  that  the  writer  of  the 
objectionable  work  is  ignorant  and  (unintentionally)  dishonest 
will  doubtless  tend  to  check  the  fluttering  in  the  dovecotes  ; 
but,  although  Professor  Lightfoot  has  triumphantly  proved 
that  the  author  he  assails  does  not  possess  perfect  nor 
“  minute  ”  scholarship,  his  criticisms  are  too  captious  and  (I 
am  sure  unintentionally)  ungenerous  to  convince  an  impartiM 
judge  that  there  is  lacking  scholarship  adequate  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Christian  evidences.  Dr.  Lightfoot  seems  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  one  can  use  to  advantage  a  language 
of  which  he  has  not  “  the  elementary  knowledge  which  is  indis- 
ensable  in  a  critical  scholar,”  by  exposing  an  error  whence 
e  infers  that  the  author  cannot  construe  Credner’s  German, 
and  yet  saying  elsewhere  that  quite  the  most  favourable  spe¬ 
cimen  of  his  critical  work  is  that  in  which  he  had  Oredner’s 
careful  analysis  to  guide  him. 

Again,  taken  in  connection  with  Dr.  Lightfoot’s  insistence 
on  the  philological  side  of  critical  scholarship,  the  following 
passage  iLpropot  of  Niebuhr’s  sceptical  fallacies  is  rather  puz- 
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zliDg  : — **  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that,  because  the  sceptical 
spirit  has  its  proper  fuuction  in  scientific  inquiry  (though 
even  here  its  excesses  will  often  impede  progress),  therefore 
its  exercise  is  equally  useful  and  equally  free  from  danger  in 
the  domain  of  criticism.  A  momenvs  reflection,  however, 
will  show  that  the  cases  are  wholly  different.  In  whatever 
relates  to  morals  and  history— in  short,  to  human  life  in  all 
its  developments — where  mathematical  or  scientific  demon¬ 
stration  is  impossible” — sociology  is  quietly  bowed  out — “and 
where,  consequently,  everything  depends  on  the  even  balance 
of  the  judicial  faculties,  scepticism  must  at  least  be  as  fatal 
to  truth  as  credulity.” 

Surely  critical  scholarship  is,  or  ought  to  be,  largely  con¬ 
cerned  with  scientific  demonstration.  If  so,  are  we  to  infer 
that  the  Professor  banishes  critical  scholarship  from  the 
domain  of  morals  and  history  ?  If  the  external  evidences  of 
Christianity  were  worth  much,  it  would  not  need  critical 
scholarship  either  to  attack  or  defend  them.  The  question 
is,  in  the  main,  literary ;  and  the  philological  aspect,  which 
is  really  secondary,  owes  its  importance  to  the  microscopic 
tenuity  of  the  so-called  evidences.  Let  every  one  of  the 
arguments  of  ‘Supernatural  Keligion*  be  exploded,  it  still 
remains  that  the  fatal  secret  has  been  published  to  English 
readers— that  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  is,  taken  at  the 
best,  slender  and  vague.  And  is  it  not  rightly  so  ?  What 
would  become  of  faith  if  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
were  demonstrable  to  reason  ? 

Dr.  Lightfoot  mistakes  a  lack  of  that  sustained  carefulness 
and  delicate  appreciation  of  linguistic  and  grammatical  minuticBf 
which  a  long  course  of  philological  training  can  alone  give,  for 
absence  of  “  elementary  knowledge.’^  Is  it  not  almost  pedantic 
on  such  grounds  as  I  have  indicated  to  protest  against  a 
man  of  wide  reading  and  considerable  powers  being  styled 
a  scholar  ? 

Of  course  the  reviewer  who  committed  himself  to  the 
phrase  “  minute  scholarship  ”  is  Dr.  Lightfoot’s  lawful  prey. 
It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  when  reding  the  forthcoming 
articles  from  the  Professor’s  pen  that,  in  the  discussion  of  “a 
highly  important  passage  of  *  Irenseus,’  ^  which  “  has  a  vital 
bearing  on  the  main  question  at  issue,  the  date  of  the  fourth 
Gosj>el,”  Dr.  Lightfoot  brings  a  reckless  charge  against  certain 
critics  of  being  “quite  indifferent  to  the  most  elementary 
demands  of  grammar.’’ 

The  facts  of  the  case  .are  as  follows  : — The  author  of  *  Super¬ 
natural  Religion  ’  attributes  to  Irenseus  a  phrase  correspond¬ 
ing  with  John  xiv.,  2,  which  Dr.  Westcott  and  his  champion 
ascribes  to  “  the  elders”  just  quoted  by  Irenseus  in  the  form 
of  a  direct  narrative.  The  author  of  ‘  Supernatural  Religion  ’ 
has  made  a  mistake  in  not  showing  in  this  translation  that  the 
paragraph  containing  the  important  phrase  is  in  the  form  of 
the  oolique  narrative,  or  finds  too  much  fault  with  Dr.  West¬ 
cott  for  vindicating  the  claims  of  the  infinitive  mood  by 
inserting  the  words  “ they  thought”  Dr.  Lightfoot  ignores 
the  fact  that  these  claims  are  equally  well  satisfied  by  supply¬ 
ing  the  words  “  they  meant,”  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  put 
below  “a  fairly- trained  schoolboy,”  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  passage  is  in  favour  of  the  latter 
rendering,  by  which,  of  course,  the  paragraph  is  assigned  to 
Irenseus.  Hence  the  despised  critics  are  justified  in  admitting 
the  uncertainty  of  the  phrase  being  due  to  “  the  Presbyters.” 
Again  Drs.  Lightfoot  and  Westcott  are  capable  of  neglecting 
the  structure  or  a  sentence  to  the  extent  of  asserting  positively 
that  Basilides  applied  to  Glaucias,  though  the  words  of 
(’lement,  to  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  refers,  express  at  least  some 
doubt  on  the  subject. — (See  Contemporary  Review.  December, 
1874,  p.  16.) 

I  have  now  to  discuss  a  point  of  more  interest  to 
general  readers.  Doctor  Lightfoot  accuses  the  author  of 
*  Supernatural  Religion  *  of  inconsistency  in  repudiating 
“  dogma,”  and  yet  recommending  conceptions  of  a  Supreme 
Being  and  of  humanity,  which  the  reviewer  characterises  as 
dogmatic.  All  the  sting  is  drawn  from  this  accusation  by  the 
obvious  consideration  that  the  dogma  repudiated  is  that 
which  is  biised  on  (so-called)  Revelation,  the  dogma  advocated 
is  that  resulting  from  mental  and  moral  evolution.  The  failure 
to  appreciate  his  opponent’s  point  has  led  Dr.  Lightfoot  to 
say  that  “  he  has  unconsciously  juggled  with  two  senses 
of  nature,  one  sense  involving  the  idea  of  a  moral  governor, 
the  other  the  cruel,  unjust  nature  of  Mr.  Mill’s  famous  work  ” 
— the  aggregate  of  external  phenomena.  But  here  the  fact  that 
few  Evolutionists  take  Mr.  Mill’s  view  of  nature  seems  to  be 
entirely  ignored.  Evolution,  however,  is  quite  ignored  by 
the  new  “  apologist.”  From  one  of  his  renown  and  learning 
better  things  were  to  be  hoped,  but  he  seems  to  be  going  the 
w.ay  of  all  divines  who  attempt  controversy.  Dr.  Lightfoot 
is  rather  hard  upon  the  author  for  concealing  his  name, 
thereby  giving  occasion  to  the  canard  that  Bishop  Thirl  wall 
was  the  author.  Lest  any  imaginative  person  should  impute 
these  remarks  to  an  Archbishop  or  Cardinal,  I  subscribe 
myself,  C.  A.  M.  Fennell, 

Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

The  Life  of  Hi*  Royal  Highneee  the  Prince  Consort.  By  Theodore 
Martin.  Volume  I.  London  ;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1875. 

We  doubt  whether  shrewd  courtiers  will  think  Mr. 
Theodore  Martin’s  book  discreet.  At  least,  it  greatly  helps 
to  explain  the  reason  why  the  Prince  was  disliked  by 
political  men  during  his  lifetime,  and  why  most  people 
had  a  vague  belief  that  he  had  too  much  influence.  At 
first,  no  doubt,  the  feeling  sprang  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  German.  Before  he  was  married,  it  was  whispered 
that  he  was  a  Catholic  or  an  infidel..  Lord  Palmerston 
wrote  in  great  haste  to  Baron  Stockmar,  asking  whether 
the  Prince  belonged  to  any  sect  which  would  prevent 
him  from  taking  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  English  Church.  The  Baron  hastened  to  reply  that 
the  Prince  did  not  belong  to  any  sect.  “  With  the  prevail¬ 
ing  fanaticism,”  said  the  political  physician,  “  God  knows 
what  horrible  absurdity  might  not  have  happened.”  It  is 
as  well,  perhaps,  that  such  a  certificate  of  philosophical 
latitudinarianism  did  not  meet  the  eye  of  Protestant 
England  when  the  Prince  was  on  the  way  to  her  hospitable 
but  suspicious  shores,  else  a  shiver  would  have  run  through 
her  churches  and  her  meeting-houses  at  the  thought  of  the 
consequences  which  German  philosophy  in  the  flesh  might 
I  produce  on  the  mind  of  our  future  kings.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  Stockmar’s  testimony  will  be  cited  by  those 
wild  High  Churchmen  who  are  furious  at  the  Court  for  the 
favour  which  has  been  shown  to  such  divines  as  Dean 
Stanley,  whose  creed  is  at  once  so  broad  and  so  vague  that  the 
horizon  of  it  cannot  be  descried  by  the  most  powerful  theolo¬ 
gical  telescope.  However,  Lord  Palmerston  was  too  shrewd  to 
proclaim  the  breadth  of  the  Prince’s  sacramentarian  creed. 
The  first  battle  was  fought  about  the  income  which  he 
should  receive  from  the  nation.  The  Government  proposed 
that  it  should  be  50,000Z.  a-year,  the  sum  which  was  given 
to  Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
when  he  w'as  the  husband  of  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  but 
the  House  of  Commons  cut  the  sum  down  to  30,000?. 
The  Prince  was  angry  at  the  slight,  because,  he  said,  it 
lessened  his  power  to  help  artists  and  men  of  letters. 
Artists  and  men  of  letters  will  doubtless  be  happy  to  hear 
that  it  was  poverty  alone  which  prevented  the  Prince  from 
playing  the  part  of  a  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  There  are  tra¬ 
ditions  that  when  he  did  employ  artists  he  sometimes  dif¬ 
fered  from  them  about  the  pecuniary  value  of  their  work. 
There  are  also  traditions  that  a  judicious  use  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  enabled  him  to  become  rich,  but  not  to  become 
liberal.  Doubtless,  however,  these  are  merely  examples  of 
the  calumnies  which  always  pursue  the  great. 

The  Queen  as  well  as  the  Prince  was  angry  at  the  Spartan 
grant  of  30,000?.  a-year.  At  least,  she  was  angry  at  the 
slight  that  seemed  to  be  cast  on  the  man  who  was  to 
be  her  husband;  but  she  blamed  the  blundering  of  the 
Ministry  rather  than  the  vigour  of  the  House.  She  think.^^ 
that  Lord  Melbourne  ought  to  have  made  sure  of  his  ground 
before  he  had  put  down  his  foot.  He  blundered  again  in 
the  management  of  the  Bill  for  the  naturalisation  of  the 
Prince;  for  it  proposed,  in  a  merely  incidental  clause,  to  give 
him  precedence  next  after  her  Majesty.  The  Queen  justly 
thinks  that  a  proposal  so  important  in  the  eyes  of  courtiers 
should  have  been  plainly  proclaimed  in  the  title  of  the  Bill 
itself.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Brougham  fancied, 
perhaps,  that  here  was  the  first  symptom  of  a  design  to 
push  the  Prince  into  the  first  political  rank.  At  any  rate 
they  stoutly  resisted  the  scheme,  and  the  Ministry  was  forcal 
to  put  up  with  a  compromise,  by  which  the  question  of  the 
Prince’s  precedence  after  the  Queen  was  settled  by  Letters 
Patent,  but  was  made  liable  to  be  affected  at  any  moment 
by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Queen  naturally  wished 
her  husband  to  be  named  King  Consort,  or  at  least  Pnnco 
Consort,  and  she  does  not  hide  her  anger  at  the  slights^  to 
which  he  was  subjected  by  more  high-bom  potentates  dunng 
his  visits  to  the  Continent.  She  records  her  feelings  in  a 
frankly-indignant  note.  Her  affectionate  zeal  does  her 
so  much  credit  that  the  firmest  Radical  or  even  Repub¬ 
lican  would  applaud  her  words.  But,  on  the  other  hand. 
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the  jealousy  of  Parliament  was  equally  natural,  and  at  least 
as  well  founded.  Parliament  feared  that  he  would  seize 
political  power,  and  use  it  in  the  fashion  of  a  German  rather 
than  an  Englishman.  So  it  intended  to  warn  him  from  the 
outset  that  he  was  not  to  be  the  King. 

Put  he  did  become  the  King.  Nothing  is  clearer  in  Mr. 
Martin  s  volume  than  the  fact  that  the  Prince  interfered 
with  the  Ministers,  not  through  the  Queen,  but,  directly. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  writes  formal  messages 
of  advice  to  Lord  Melbourne  on  foreign  affairs.  He  naively 
tells  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  Baron  Stockmar,  that 
Lord  Melbourne  seldom  answered  the  epistles,  but  that  the 
advice  was  always  followed.  That  the  shrewd  and  cynical 
old  Whig  should  have  made  few  replies  to  the  counsels  of 
a  youthful  amateur  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  men 
of  the  world;  and,  if  the  counsel  usually  seemed  to  be 
followed,  the  fact  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  advice  was  usually  too  obvious  to  need  any 
formal  statement.  The  Ministers  appear  to  have  been  plen¬ 
tifully  furnished  with  the  opinion,  not  of  the  Queen,  but  of 
**the  Queen  and  the  Prince.”  "*We  ”  think,  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  which  occurs  in  the  Prince’s  letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  Lord  Palmerston. 

The  Prince  was  also  fond  of  drawing  up  long  political 
notes  on  the  chief  problems  of  Continental  politics.  He 
amused  himself  in  the  Highlands  by  penning  an 
elaborate  scheme  for  the  unification  of  Germany,  which  he 
sent  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  On  hearing  of  what  he  had 
done,  Baron  Stockmar  wrote  him  an  astonishing  lecture  on 
his  presumption.  In  language  ,  more  pointed  than  courtly, 
the  Prince  was  told  that  when  he  left  Germany  he  was  too 
young  to  have  been  able  to  master  the  question ;  that  his 
absence  from  it  had  made  him  unfit  to  understand  the 
wishes  of  the  people ;  and,  in  fact,  that  he  had  been  writing 
about  what  he  could  know  nothing  about.  So  docile  was 
the  Prince  to  the  Doctor,  that  he  would  have  stopped  the 
memorandum  if  it  had  not  been  too  late.  Again,  he  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  Italian  policy  of  the  Government  in  1847. 
Lord  Palmerston  wished  to  send  Lord  Minto  to  encourage 
the  reforms  which  the  Pope  had  begun  to  effect  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  his  States,  and  generally  to  tell  the  Italian 
Liberals  that  no  foreign  Power  had  any  right  to  hold  them 
back.  The  Prince  was  alarmed  at  so  bold  a  step,  although 
he  was  highly  favourable  to  the  freedom  of  Italy.  In  a  long 
paper  of  argumentative  advice  which  he  sent  to  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  he  urged  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  depart  so  far  from 
a  policy  of  non-intervention  as  to  despatch  Lord  Minto  on 
such  a  mission.  It  would,  he  thought,  suiBfice  to  warn  Austria 
that  she  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  another  nation,  and  that  every  country  had  the  clearest 
of  titles  to  settle  its  own  business  in  its  own  way.  Never¬ 
theless,  Lord  Minto  was  sent.  But  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  John  EusseU  felt  it  needful  to  assure  the  Prince  that 
they  entirely  agreed  with  his  views,  at  the  very  time  that 
they  were  going  in  the  teeth  of  his  practical  conclusions. 
Again,  the  Prince  took  so  direct  a  part  in  the  negotiations 
respecting  the  Spanish  marriages  that  his  name  occurs  in 
the  despatches  which  passed  between  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
M.  Guizot.  The  next  volume  of  Mr.  Martin’s  work  may, 
perhaps,  tell  us  of  a  still  more  memorable  interference  with 
Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  said  that  the  Prince  insisted  on 
seeing  certain  despatches  before  the  Foreign  Secretary  him¬ 
self,  and  that  Palmerston  would  not  submit  to  such  an 
indignity.  It*  is  said  that  in  consequence  there  was  a 
scene.”  At  least,  Mr.  Martin’s  book  does  not  hide  the 
Prince’s  dislike  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Whether  it  was  prudent 
to  provoke  a  retort  from  Lord  Palmerston  s  admirers  is  a 
question  which  Mr.  Martin  may  profitably  submit  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  her  Majesty.  Since  we  have  given  one  rumour  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  Prince,  we  shall  give  another  which,  if  it  be 
true,  does  credit  to  his  head  and  heart.  It  is  said  that  the 
despatch  which  our  Government  sent  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  the  TvBut  affair  was 
couched  in  stronger  language  when  it  left  the  Foreign 
Office  than  when  it  reached  America.  It  is  said  that  the 
Prince’s  pen  softened  some  of  the  stormy  phrases.^  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  report  is  true ;  but,  if  it  is,  an 
authentic  record  of  it  would  be  a  more  lasting  monument 
to  his  memory  than  the  gorgeous  absurdity  in  Kensington 


I  Gardens,  for  he  thus  helped  to  preserve  peace  in  a  time  of 
terrible  exasperation. 

Such  were  the  interferences  of  the  Prince  Consort  with 
Ministerial  action.  We  do  not  say  that  they  constitute 
a  political  offence,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  powers  of  a 
Queen’s  husband  cannot  be  defined  by  statute,  or  even 
by  compact.  If,  like  Prince  George,  the  husband  of  the 
princess  who  was  afterwards  Queen  Anne,  his  intellect  be 
capable  of  nothing  higher  than  card-playing  and  the 
habitual  utterance  of  est-il  possible  ?  he  will,  of  course,  be 
a  cipher.  If  he  be  physically  and  mentally  contemptible 
like  the  poor  prince  who  married  the  ex-Queen  of  Spain,  he 
will,  be  laughed  at  in  the  Court  of  his  own  wife.  But  a 
man  so  highly  gifted  and  so  famous  as  the  Prince  of  Orange 
could  not,  when  he  delivered  England  from  the  despotism 
of  the  Stuarts,  remain  the  mere  husband  of  the  Queen.  He 
must  have  been  made  King.  It  was  safer  indeed  to  make 
him  William  HI.  than  to  free  him  from  the  responsibility 
of  a  power  which  no  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  world  could 
have  prevented  him  from  exercising.  Again,  Prince  Leopold 
was  so  shrewd  a  man  that  he  would  certainly  have  become 
the  real  King  of  England  if  his  wife  had  lived,  although  he 
would  never  have  received  the  title.  Nor  could  Prince 
Albert  have  been  expected  to  sink  into  a  merely  ornamental 
personage.  He  was  too  intelligent  and  earnest  a  man  to  be 
content  with  the  splendid  degradation  of  a  powerless  place 
next  to  the  Queen. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Prince  was  neither  a  Leopold 
nor  a  Prince  of  Orange.  His  memoranda  on  Germany  and 
Italy  are  dreamy,  vague,  and  somewhat  pretentious  when 
compared  with  those  even  of  a  second-rate  statesman  like 
Lord  Palmerston.  They  seem  like  the  work  of  a  mere 
amateur.  Their  sagacity  does  not  rise  above  that  which 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  any  intelligent  student  of 
political  events.  They  are  feebly  written.  By  the  side  of 
the  masterly  despatches  on  the  state  of  parties  in  France 
which  Prince  Bismarck  sent  to  Count  Amim,  and  which 
Europe  has  been  perusing  with  mingled  admiration  and 
wonder,  they  read  like  the  essays  of  a  hazy  student.  The 
best  we  can  say  of  them  is  that  they  are  thoughtful.  Had 
they  been  published  in  the  form  of  review  articles,  we  doubt 
whether  they  would  have  commanded  any  attention.  The 
Prince  could  not  have  left  so  high  a  reputation  for  ability 
unless  his  conversation  had  been  much  better  than  his 
writing.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  veiy  thoughtful  talker. 
We  conjecture  that  he  was  one  of  those  lethargic  men 
whose  minds  do  not  work  at  the  bidding  of  a  pen,  but  who 
brighten  up  in  the  flame  of  conversation.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  account  for  the  reputation  which  he  left  among 
men  who  may  be  acquitted  of  flattery. 

The  constant  interference  of  the  Prince  with  Ministers 
of  much  more  ability  and  experience  than  himself  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  coldness  with  which  the  political  classes 
regarded  him  during  his  lifetime.  The  people  were  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  Prince’s  habits ;  but,  when  he 
committed  the  most  signal  indiscretion  of  his  life  by  saying 
that  representative  institutions  were  on  their  trial,  the 
burst  of  indignation  was  loud  and  clear.  He  was  instantly 
warned  that  England  was  not  Germany,  that  our  princes 
were  not  our  rulers,  but  merely  the  ornaments  of  our  social 
state,  and  that  our  representative  institutions  had  borne  thtt 
strain  of  five  hundred  years.  The  indignation  would  have 
been  still  louder  if  the  nation  could  have  read  a  letter  to 
the  Prince  which  is  published  in  the  present  volume.  Dr. 
Stockmar,  as  we  said  last  week,  reminded  his  Boyal  High¬ 
ness  that  there  was  no  such  balance  of  powers  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  he  would  find  specified  in  the  text-books,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  become  the  real  King,  and  that 
he  should  so  act  as  to  revive  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 
The  Doctor  spoke  like  a  German  to  a  German.  He  spoke 
like  the  member  of  a  nation  which  is  still  in  the  leading- 
strings  of  princes.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  the 
Democratic  rule  of  the  House  of  Commons  represented  a 
state  of  political  development  at  least  a  generation  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  paternal  system  of  government  which  still 
curbs  the  splendid  faculties  of  the  German  people.  But  it 
is  clear  that  in  the  main  the  Prince  agreed  with  the 
Doctor,  and  that  he  strenuously  tried  to  make  the  Crown  a 
real  power.  Wo  do  not  mean  that  he  would  ever  have  defied 
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the  House  of  Commons.  He  would  never  have  been  so 
infatuated  as  to  think  that  he  could  play  the  part  even  of 
a  small  Bismarck.  He  was  too  sensible  a  man  to  have 
committed  a  mistake  which  would  have  made  it  necessary  for 
iiim  to  return  to  Germany  for  the  benefit  of  his  political 
health.  But  he  aspired  to  guide  every  Ministry  by  his 
advice  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Queen,  hiding  himself 
the  while  behind  the  person  of  the  Minister.  He  aspired, 
in  fact,  to  .do  with  kingly  power  what  the  permanent 
Under-Secretaries  of  State  do  by  virtue  of  their  long 
experience.  They  give  the  Minister  information,  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  office,  hints  for  guidance,  and  the  substance  of 
official  replies,  while  he  clothes  these  materials  in  verbal 
shape  for  the  public  eye.  Prince  Albert  tried  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  the  successive  heads -of  the  Government  in 
a  more  lordly  way.  Had  the  House  of  Commons  known 
the  extent  of  his  activity,  some  of  the  debates  would  have 
l>een  embarrassing  to  the  Court.  And  his  power  would 
liave  grown  with  every  year  of  his  experience.  Fortunately, 
he  was  so  much  of  a  Liberal  for  a  Prince,  and  so  little  of  a 
bigot,  that,  on  the  whole,  he  would  have  used  his  great 
authority  well ;  but  none  the  less  was  it  an  authority  which 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
control,  because  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  detect.  Such 
is  the  penalty  which  we  must  pay  for  our  monarchical  insti¬ 
tutions.  At  present  they  are  little  other  than  a  Republic 
in  disguise,  because  the  Queen  is  not  an  aggressive  woman ; 
but  wo  must  not  forget  that  the  ancient  monarchical  powers 
are  still  latent,  and  that  they  could  be  called  into  exercise 
by  an  able  King  in  a  time  of  popular  excitement.  It  is  as 
well,  however,  to  ^  warn  the  more  ardent  Royalists  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  reversion  to  the 
policy  of  Germany.  The  Monarchy  has  survived  the  pro¬ 
fligacy  of  George  IV.,  but  it  would  not  survive  the  states¬ 
manship  of  an  able  and  ambitious  King.  When  such  a 
King  shall  seek  to  govern  as  well  as  to  reign,  the  history 
of  monarchical  England  will  be  drawing  to  its  close.  But 
Providence  seems  to  have  graciously  guarded  us  from  such 
a  danger  by  giving  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
an  absorbing  capacity  and  taste  for  shooting  poultry. 

Another  cause  of  Prince  Albert’s  unpopularity  during  his 
lifetime  sprang  from  his  German  training.  The  member 
of  a  Royal  or  a  Serene  caste — wo  forgot  which — he  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  an  infinite  distance  lay  between 
him  and  the  unprincely  throng.  We  do  not  believe 
that  ho  would  have  laid  down  such  a  proposition  in  so 
many  w^ords — for  he  had  sufficient  philosophical  capacity  to 
see  its  absurdity — but  he  acted  as  if  ho  behaved  with  in¬ 
finite  condescension  in  bestowing  the  favour  of  his  smiles, 
or  his  words,  or  his  presence  on  men  of  mere  intellect ;  and 
the  sycophancy  of  our  people  fooled  him  to  the  top  of  his 
bent.  When  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford — a  place  which  Oliver  Cromwell  filled,  and  which 
even  that  prince  of  English  rulers  and  statesmen  deemed  it 
an  honour  to  occupy — the  young  man  of  twenty-eight 
accepted  the  position  in  words  of  Olympian  condescension 
which  it  must  be  difficult  even  for  a  courtier  to  read  with¬ 
out  a  smile.  We  should  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Martin 
thinks  of  the  epistle.  The  Prince  acted  still  more  impru¬ 
dently  when  he  was  President  of  the  British  Association. 
After  delivering  a  good  speech  to  that  body  in  Aberdeen,  he 
invited  the  members  to  lunch  at  Balmoral.  They  went, 
and  lunch  was  served  for  the  savants  in  a  tent ;  but  their 
President  never  took  the  trouble  to  go  near  them,  and  great 
was  the  indignation  of  insulted  science.  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin  speaks  wdth  some  anger  of  the  famous  sneers  at  the 
Prince  which  w’ere  found  in  the  correspondence  of  Baron 
von  Humboldt  after  that  illustrious  savant's  death.  The 
Prince  himself  was  also  irritated.  But  the  explanation 
is  simple.  He  had  spoken  to  Humboldt  in  a  tone  of 
condescension  which  that  great  mai  rightly  held  to  be 
serene  insolence.  Humboldt  knew  that  he  was  immeasur¬ 
ably  superior  to  the  Prince.  Like  most  men  of  high  intel¬ 
lect,  he  felt  that  he  was  the  real  patrician.  Rating  the 
rewards  of  Kings  at  their  real  value,  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  wear  the  crowds  of  orders  which  they  had  sent 
to  him,  but  kept  them  loose  in  a  drawer,  where  their  tar- 
^hed  silver  was  a  satire  on  the  condescension  of  Courts. 
Monarchical  institutions  foster  the  preposterous  idea  that  a 


Prince,  merely  because  he  is  a  Prince,  can  do  honour  to  a 
man  like  Humboldt,  or  Cuvier,  or  Faraday,  or  Mill,  or 
Carlyle.  The  Prince  Consort  was  not  to  be  blamed  for 
believing  that  he  was  such  a  fountain  of  honour.  He  was 
taught  that  faith  in  Germany,  and  it  was  strengthened  in 
England.  But  it  is  really  time  for  the  denizens  of  Courts 
to  dismiss  that  dogma  of  political  babyhood.  And  perhaps 
Mr.  Martin’s  volume  will  help  to  show  that  it  is  really 
time  for  the  nation  to  rear  great  monuments  to  its  great 
men  rather  than  to  its  prominent  Princes. 


EDGAR  ALLEN  POE. 

The  Wor^  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  Edited  by  John  H.  Ingram.  VoL  I. 

Memoir— Tales  of  the  Grotesque.  A.  and  C.  Black. 

The  curious  have  never  ceased,  since  the  death  of  Edgar 
Poe,  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  dis¬ 
similarity  that  existed  between  the  seraphic  and  virginal 
chastity  of  his  writings  and  the  confirmed  depravity  of  his 
life.  That  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do,”  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  key-word  of  his  character,  and  it  has  been 
lightly  taken  for  granted  that  his  was  one  of  those  easy  and 
molluscous  natures  that  collapse  and  almost  dissolve  under 
the  pressure  of  temptation,  possessing  no  back-bone  of 
principle,  and  yet  never  so  abject  as  not  to  long  for  better 
things.  In  this  way  Poe  has  been  used  as  a  kind  of 
beacon  of  immorality,  a  Helot  to  our  Spartan  youth  of 
genius,  a  shinjng  example  of  the  bad  end  loose  poets  come 
to.  For  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  civilised  world 
has  taken  for  granted  that  the  author  of  the  *  Raven '  was 
one  of  the  most  degraded  of  debauchees,  a  fine  brain  and 
an  exalted  imagination  given  over  to  the  charge  of  a  weak 
and  shameless  body.  H  buvait,”  says  Theophile  Gautier, 
the  very  gentlest  of  moralists,  pour  en  finir  avec  une  vie 
intolerable  en  evitant  le  scandale  d’un  suicide  formel.”  Mr. 
Ingram  tells  us  that  in  America  this  theory  of  Poe’s  life 
has  long  been  felt  to  be  unsound ;  but  certainly  in  England 
and  France,  in  both  which  countries  his  literary  popularity 
exceeds  what  America  has  given  him,  this  opinion  has  re¬ 
mained  almost  unshaken.  Mr.  Ingram  knocks  it  all  about 
our  ears  like  a  house  of  cards,  and  calls  upon  us  to  form  an 
entirely  new  estimate  of  the  poet’s  private  career.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  his  view  he  brings  to  light  an  enormous  amount  of 
evidence  which  he  has  patiently  spent  years  in  collecting. 
Of  course  the  literary  world  has  been  taken  by  surprise ; 
of  course  it  has  asked,  to  whom  do  we  owe  the  estimate  we 
are  called  upon  to  abandon  ?  The  answer  gives  back  the 
obscure  name  of  Rufus  Griswold. 

It  is  some  years  since  Griswold’s  *  Memoir  of  E.  A.  Poe  ’ 
— a  tedious  and  long-spun  piece  of  invective — passed 
through  our  hands ;  and,  were  it  not  for  Mr.  Ingram’s 
quotations,  we  should  not  be  able  to  recollect  in  detail  the 
nature  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  poet.  We  re¬ 
member,  however,  that  the  intense  malignity  of  the  bio¬ 
grapher  against  his  subject  or  victim  struck  us  throughout, 
although,  in  our  ignorance  of  facts,  we  put  it  down  to  such 
a  feeling  of  moral  indignation  as  makes  Mr.  El  win  torture 
so  exquisitely  the  memory  of  Pope.  It  did  not  occur  to 
our  innocent  mind  that  the  world  could  produce  an  insect 
so  ingeniously  wicked  that  it  could  dedicate  a  large  portion 
of  its  life  to  the  formation  of  a  libel  on  a  dead  man  on  so 
enormous  a  scale.  Hardly  had  Poe  been  dead  two  days, 
when  Griswold,  under  a  feigned  name,  and  quoting  from  a 
book  of  his  own  as  from  a  strange  author,  published  a  short 
biography  of  one  whose  death  “  will  startle  many,  but  few 
will  be  grieved  by  it.”  This  was  the  first  step ;  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  others.  With  a  persistence  wholly  devilish, 
this  infamous  person  left  no  stone  unturned  till  he,  as  he 
fondly  supposed,  had  succeeded  in  thoroughly  blackening 
the  fame  of  the  unfortunate  poet.  There  is  hardly  such 
another  case  on  the  records  of  literary  history.  The  shame¬ 
less  accusations  of  Mrs.  Stowe  become  venial  by  the  side  of 
this  vaster  atrocity,  and  they  were  not  successftil  as  this  has 
been.  We  leave  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Griswold’s  life  to 
those  painstaking  naturalists  that  make  the  hemiptera  the 
subject  of  their  special  study.  If  he  has  a  grave,  may  the 
toad  pour  out  her  poison  there ;  if  he  lives,  may  he  live 
long  yet  to  enjoy  the  execration  of  all  weU-disposed 
persons. 
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Every  one  will  read  Mr.  Ingram*s  fascinating  memoir, 
and  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  has  understated  rather 
than  overstated  his  case.  He  goes  very  patiently  into  all 
Griswold’s  accusations  and  suggestions.  Some  of  the  latter, 
such  as  that  Poe  at  one  time  committed  a  crime  which  the 
pure  Griswold  found  it  impossible  even  to  name,  are  dis¬ 
covered  to  rest  on  no  scandal  whatever,  but  to  be  the 
undiluted  invention  of  the  biographer.  Others  are  perver¬ 
sions  of  facts  handled  so  ingeniously  as  to  suggest  that  if 
Griswold  had  only  been  an  honest  man  he  might  have 
secured  himself  a  small  competence  in  one  of  the  obscurer 
branches  of  the  law.  Others,  again,  are  simply  ridiculous. 
Griswold,  speaking  of  the  months  Poe  spent  at  the  **  uni¬ 
versity  of  Charlottesville  in  1822,  says  *‘his  gambling, 
intemperance,  and  other  vices,  induced  his  expulsion  from 
the  university.”  He  must  indeed  have  been  a  Heliogabalus, 
for  he  had  not  then  completed  his  thirteenth  year  I  How¬ 
ever,  careful  inquiries  were  set  ‘on  foot  by  Mr.  Ingram, 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  when  Poe  (in  1826, 
not  1822)  was  at  Charlottesville,  not  only  did  he  never  fall 
under  the  censure  of  the  Faculty,  but  was  in  the  highest 
degree  regular  and  satisfactory  in  his  life.  As  a  cadet  at 
West  Point,  in  1830,  it  is  true  that  he  fell  under  official 
displeasure ;  he  had  travelled  in  Europe,  and  become  too 


consumptive  parents,  and,  with  phthisis  gradually  destroy¬ 
ing  his  own  constitution,  ho  was  forced  to  watch  the  rapid 
decay  by  consumption  of  a  wife  on  whom  ho  doted.  He 
had  no  support  but  literature  ;  and  whenever  weak  health 
brought  his  powers  of  production  to  a  temporary  standstill, 
he  fell  at  once  into  abject  poverty.  It  was  to  escape  from 
mental  misery  that,  as  Coleridge  did  to  escape  from  physi¬ 
cal  agony,  he  took  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  and,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  with  imaginative  people,  he  was  maddened 
with  an  amount  of  alcohol  which  would  only  stimulate 
pleasurably  an  ordinary  organisation.  **  I  have  absolutely 
no  pleasure  in  the  stimulants  in  which  I  sometimes  so 
madly  indulge.  It  has  not  been  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
that  I  have  perilled  life  and  reputation  and  reason.  It  has 
been  in  the  desperate  attempt  to  escape  from  torturing 
memories — memories  of  wrong  and  injustice,  and  imputed 
dishonour — from  a  sense  of  insupportable  loneliness,  and  a 
dread  of  some  strange  impending  doom.”  Those  who  are 
familiar  enough  with  the  self-torturings  of  a  sensitive  and 
world-worn  nature  to  feel  the  intense  sincerity  of  this  ciy 
out  the  deep  waters,  will  not  be  inclined  to  judge  this  poet 
with  the  same  severity  as  our  intensely  moral  cousins  in 
America  do. 

The  present  volume  contains  the  most  fascinating  of 


much  his  own  master,  and  too  much  addicted  to  scholarly  Poe’s  prose  writings.  Here  is  the  *'Gold  Bug,”  with  all 
habits  to  endure  .military  discipline,  but  here  also  there  is  no  its  cryptogrammic  ingenuity ;  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,” 
trace  found  of  the  scarlet  sins  that  are  such  an  abomination 
to  the  soul  of  Griswold.  As  he  began,  so  the  malignant 
biographer  proceeded  ;  we  have  not  space  to  go  into  all  his 
lies  with  minuteness.  The  facts  are  that  in  the  life  of  his 
victim  he  discovered  weaknesses, — as  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
they  were  confined  to  drunkenness  and  ill-temper,  both 
gigantically  exaggerated, — and  he  made  these  the  starting- 


with  its  suffocating  sense  of  terror ;  the  famous  Murders 
of  the  Eue  Morgue ;  ”  the  vaporous  studies  of  phantom- 
women,  so  pure,  so  delicate,  so  transparent,  of  Ligeia, 
of  Madeleine,  of  Eleonora;  the  faith-compelling  hoaxes 
of  **Hans  Pfaal”  and  ‘*Van  Kempelan.”  Best  of  all, 
there  is  the  melancholy  and  morbid  story  of  the  “Fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher,”  perhaps  the  most  delicate  and 


point  for  an  implacable  attack  upon  every  phase  of  Poe’s  most  genuinely  imaginative  piece  of  work  that  Poe  has  left 
private  life.  He  accused  him  of  violent  and  impure  behind  him,  comprising,  as  it  does,  the  most  perfect  of  his 
manners,  of  dishonesty,  of  plagiarism,  of  having  murdered  Ijnical  poems,  “  The  Haunted  Palace.”  The  verses  of  this 
his  wife  that  he  might  compose  beautiful  elegies  on  her  piece  contain  an  intentional  commentary  on  the  poet’s  own 
death,  of  having  behaved  in  so  bestial  a  manner  before  the  condition  : — 
lady  who  was  afterwards  engaged  to  him  that  she  could 
never  see  him  again,  and  lastly,  of  having  expired  in  the 
midst  of  a  prolonged  bout  of  drunkenness.  Every  one  of 
these  accusations  has  been  patiently  and  perseveringly 
sifted  by  Mr.  Ingram,  and  every  one  of  them  proves  to  be 
the  absolute  invention  of  the  detestable  Griswold. 


Such  conduct  requires  a  motive.  The  bewildered  reader 
asks  why  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  biographer  was  also  a 
maker  of  books,  of  very  trumpery  books,  that  Poe  was  a 
trenchant  and  fearless  reviewer,  and  that  he  had  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  show  Griswold  up  as  an  impostor.  Poe’s  criticisms 
had  been  very  unsparing  in  the  later  years  of  his  life ;  highly- 
cultured  as  he  was,  and  living  in  the  centre  of  a  population 
seething  with  pseudo-intellectual  activity,  but  scarcely  pro¬ 
ducing  one  tolerable  writer  but  himself,  there  seemed  no 
course  before  him  but  to  break  the  butterflies  upon  the 
wheel.  The  insects  did  not  forget,  however,  and,  when  he 
was  dead,  whatever  remained  of  them  unbroken  danced  a 
danse  macabre  on  his  grave.  The  severity  and  intolerance 
of  his  judgments  does  not  strike  us  at  this  distance  of  time 
and  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  as  having  been  excessive.  He 
found  plenty  of  generous  praise  for  writers  whom  we  hardly 
could  endure,  for  N.  P.  Willis,  for  instance,  and  for  Mrs. 
Osgood ;  and  if  he  found  their  productions  praiseworthy,  at 
what  a  depth  of  fatuity  must  have  lain  the  Osbornes  and 
Dunn  Browns  that  he  found  heart  to  revile.  Mr.  Dunn 


In  the  greenest  of  onr  valleys 
By  good  angels  tenanted, 

Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace — 

Radiant  palace — reared  its  bead. 

In  the  monarch  Thought’s  dominion 
It  stood  there. 

Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 
Over  fabric  half  so  fair  I 

But  sorrow  assails  the  monarch,  and  poverty  and  dissipa 
tion  ruin  the  palace  : — 

And  travellers  now  within  that  valley, 

Through  the  red-litten  windows,  see 
Vast  forms  that  move  fantastically 
To  a  discordant  melody; 

While,  like  a  rapid  ghastly  river, 

Through  the  pule  door 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  for  ever. 

And  laugh — but  smile  no  more. 

Bead  by  the  light  of  what  we  now  know  of  the  author’s 
career,  these  beautiful  verses  possess  a  pathetic  and  even 
tragical  importance.  Edmund  W.  Gosbb. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EMBRYOLOGY. 

TAa  Elements  of  Embryology.  By  M.  Foster,  M.A.,  M.D., 


and  K.  M.  Balfour,  B.A.  Part  I.  (The  Embryology  of  the  Chick.) 
I^ndon  :  Maumillau  and  Co. 

_ „„„„  _ _ _ _ _  _ _  It  has  come  to  be  an  almost  trite  remark  that,  whether  the 

Brown,  be  it  observed,  was  the  delightfully-suggestive  name  I  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection  be  or  be 


of  a  gentleman  who  defamed  the  poet  in  his  lifetime,  and  not  a  correct  interpretation  of  facts,  its  use  in  stimulating 
who  was  obliged  in  consequence  to  relieve  his  purse  of  investigation  is  inestimable ;  and  in  no  branch  of  biology 

^  ^  xT _ A _ -Al»  Al«va  YV1  ovinniif.  f . Vl II.T1  ITl  ATODrV* 


several  hundred  dollars. 

The  real  nature  of  Edgar  Poe  seems  to  have  been  a  typi¬ 
cally  literary  one.  We  find  him  revealed  in  this  memoir  as 


IS  the  truth  of  this  statement  more  evident  than  in  embry- 
ology.  A  very  few  years  ago  it  was  little  studied,  cffiefly 


because  its  facts,  unlinked  by  any  bond  and  apparently 


depression,  unable  to  order  his  life  by  mechanical  rules,  full  occasionally  appealed  to  by  comparative 
of  craving  for  love  and  sympathy,  but  not  always  ready  to  difficult  points  in  morphology,  but  even  there  its  value  was 
reciprocate  it.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  wickedness  about  far  from  properly  appreciated,  and  it  was  looked  u^n 
him,  but  plenty  of  weakness.  He  is  not  recorded  to  have  rather  as  an  aid  in  case  of  doubt  than  as  the  trae  guide 
done  one  cruel  or  ignoble  action,  but  many  fretful  and  irri-  and  of  primary  importance  :  one  hw  only  to  recollect  such 
taring  ones.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  child  of  doctrines  put  forward,  even  by  distingmshed  anatomists,  as 
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that  the  limbs  of  a  vertebrate  are  modifications  of  parts 
answering  to  ribs,  to  see  how  little  they  studied  embry¬ 
ology  or  understood  its  results.  Some  few,  however, 
worked  away  steadily  at  this  apparently  unpromising  line 
of  inquiry,  and  with  the  publication  of  the  '  Origin  of  Species* 
their  discoveries  leaped  at  once  into  the  first  rank  of  import¬ 
ance.  Darwin  himself  pointed  out  that  the  invariable 
passage  of  the  embryo  of  one  of  the  higher  vertebrates  in 
the  course  of  its  development,  through  stages  in  which  it  is 
essentially  constructed  on  the  plan  of  various  lower  forms, 
has  possibly  a  meaning  as  a  brief  epitome  of  its  ancestral 
history ;  or  to  express  the  same  fact  in  the  terminology 
since  introduced,  he  suggested  that  the  ontogeny  of 
the  individual  revealed  more  or  less  of  its  phylogeny  or 
the  development  of  the  race  to  which  it  belonged.  This 
doctrine  has  now  received  the  almost  general  assent  of 
biologists  :  the  Germans  especially  have  taken  it  up,  and  it 
has  received  perhaps  its  fullest  present  development  at  the 
hands  of  Haeckel. 

The  stimulus  which  embryological  study  thus  received  is 
not,  however,  the  sole  one  which  it  owes  to  the  same  source  ; 
not  only  are  the  various  transitory  structures  met  with  in  the 
developing  animal  rendered  largely  capable  of  intelligent  ex¬ 
planation  but  all  scientific  classification  of  animals  and  plants 
must  henceforth  be  largely  based  on  developmental  history. 
Classification  in  future  will  not  mean  merely  a  grouping 
round  certain  supposed  central  forms,  but  the  construction 
of  a  genealogical  tree,  which  shall  show  where  the  main 
branches  separated  from  the  primitive  trunk,  where  these 
branches  again  divided,  and  so  on,  until  the  various  species 
are  at  length  arrived  at  as  ultimate  twigs.  The  satisfactory 
completion  of  this  task  (which  has  already  been  under¬ 
taken)  will  bo  by  no  means  easy,  and  if  ever  accomplished 
it  must  be  mainly  by  embryological  guidance  :  many  an 
Important  branch  has  completely  disappeared  from  the 
earth  leaving  no  trace  behind  but  a  transient  stage  in  the 
early  history  of  some  existing  embyro :  embryology  has,  in 
fact,  to  supply  the  blanks  left  by  the  incompleteness  of  the 
geological  record.  It  has  already  done  this  more  than  once  ; 
one  instance  known  to  everyone  was  the  discovery  in  the 
Ascidian  larva  of  the  first  trace  of  the  vertebrate  spinal 
column  which  gave  us  our  first  definite  means  of  transi¬ 
tion  across  that  great  gulf  which  had  previously  appeared 
to  separate  invertebrate  from  vertebrate  animals ;  and 
subsequent  work  has  only  rendered  the  passage  more  and 
more  sure,  even  at  points  where  it  was  least  anticipated. 
Only  within  the  last  few  weeks  investigations  made  on  the 
developing  dogfish  by  one  of  the  authors  whose  book  we  are 
reviewing  have  given  a  substantial  basis  of  fact  to  what 
appeared  one  of  Haeckel’s  most  improbable  theories,  the  idea 
namely,  that  the  genito-urinary  organs  of  Vertebrata  are 
extreme  modifications  of  the  so-called  “  segmental  organs” 
of  worms  and  allied  animals. 

Of  course  one  outcome  of  all  this  is  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  Zoologists  have  for  years  been  fretting 
themselves  needlessly  about  the  indefiniteness  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  nature  of  all  their  systems  of  classification ; 
the  fault  lay  mainly  in  the  nature  of  the  things  to  be 
classified ;  a  so-called  ‘‘  well-defined  group”  is  simply  a 
group  of  which  we  have  imperfect  knowledge,  it  is  a 
twig  of  which  the  supporting  stem  is  unknown.  If 
we  knew  every  form  that  has  existed  on  the  earth  between 
the  origin  of  Protamooba  and  the  development  of  man  we 
should  find  no  breaks  in  the  series  affording  space  for  the 
building  up  boundary  walls  around  any  groups  ;  a  system 
of  classification  must,  indeed,  be  devised  to  economise 
memory  and  facilitate  reference  but  the  more  we  know  of 
living  beings  the  more  obviously  artificial  will  it  be.  In  a 
certain  sense  all  our  modern  vaunted  “  Natural  Systems”  of 
classification  are  misrepresentations  of  nature. 

Considering,  then,  the  extreme  importance  of  embryology, 
and  the  close  manner  in  which  it  is  linked  to  almost  every 
other  branch  of  natural  history  we  welcome  most  gladly  the 
present  volume,  the  first  of  a  series  contemplated  by  the 
authors.  It  deals  oidy  with  the  development  of  the  phick, 
which  has  always  been  the  starting  point  of  students  of 
embryology ;  and  we  may  add  at  once  is  well  planned  and, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  written  with  a  clearness  and  ready 
intelligibility  which  is  almost  unknown  in  works  on  the 


suDject.  1  lie  exceptions  which  we  allude  to  may  seem  trivial 
but  we  really  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  using  such  phrases 
as  shell”  and  limb”  to  indicate  certain  layers  and  folds 
of  the  embryo  which  have  no  connection  with  the  eggshell 
or  the  limbs  proper  and  which  could  certainly  be  equally  well 
designated  by  less  ambiguous  terms  :  the  book  is  obviously 
planned  in  many  respects  for  the  use  of  beginners  and  it  is 
just  such  ambiguities  which,  though  misleading  no  one 
else,  have  made  the  study  of  embrj'ology,  as  a  rule,  so  difiicult 
to  them.  The  history  of  embryology,  of  which  a  brief 
sketch  is  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  book,  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  every  other  branch  of  natural  science. 
Aristotle  made  some  correct  observations,  even  noticing  and 
describing  the  pulsating  heart  which  is  so  conspicuous  an 
object  in  a  hen’s  egg  opened  about  the  third  day  of  incuba¬ 
tion.  After  him  came  a  long  blank  and  the  next  observa¬ 
tion  was  made  by  some  one  in  Advance  of  his  time  and 
whose  discoveries  fell  into  disrepute.  In  the  present  case, 
our  own  countiynnan  Harvey  filled  this  invidious  if  honour¬ 
able  place ;  he  showed  that  it  was  from  the  cicatriciila  (or 
the  small  circular  opaque  whitish  patch  which  is  always  to 
be  found  on  one  side  of  the  yolk  of  a  fresh-laid  egg)  that  the 
embryo  was  developed  directly,  the  rest  of  the  egg  being 
merely  food,  and  he  had  essentially  correct  ideas  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  developing  chick  was  gradually 
evolved.  His  view,  however,  gave  way  to  an  incorrect  one, 
supported  by  Haller  and  Bonnet,  according  to  which  the 
embryo,  with  all  its  parts,  existed  ready  formed  in  the  fresh- 
laid  egg  and  simply  increased  in  size  during  incubation ; 
and  this  theory  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  maintained  that  in  the  ovaries  of  this  primi¬ 
tive  embryo,  ova  existed  ready  formed,  with  complete 
embryos  in  them  which  again,  contained  other  embryos, 
each  containing  also  ova  with  still  smaller  embryos  in  them 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Wolff,  however  (in  1759),  dis¬ 
tinctly  pointed  out  and  proved  the  correct  view,  that  the 
cicatricula  in  a  fresh-laid  egg  consists  of  nearly  similar 
cells  which  by  multiplication  and  special  modification 
gradually  build  up  the  embryo  ;  and  he  was  soon  followed 
by  Von  Baer  who  discovered  and  described  with  marvellous 
accuracy  nearly  all  the  more  important  stages  of  vertebrate 
development,  so  that  since  his  time,  though  his  observations 
have  been  corrected  and  added  to,  the  broad  lines  remain 
just  where  he  laid  them.  Nevertheless  the  discrepant 
results  as  to  more  minute  points  which  have  been  arrived 
at  by  the  immense  number  of  recent  workers  would  be 
astonishing  to  any  one  who  has  not  practically  experienced 
the  difficulty  of  piecing  together  a  consistent  idea  of  a 
whole  from  a  number  of  consecutive  microscopic  sections ; 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  earlier  stages  in  the 
development  of  many  organs  are  gone  through  makes  it 
often  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  an  incubated  egg  in  the 
exact  stage  illustrating  points  in  dispute.  To  weed  out 
all  this  mass  of  discordant  results  and  in  many  cases  to 
undertake  special  investigations  of  unsettled  points  was 
no  easy  task,  but  it  has  been  extremely  well  performed 
by  the  authors.  The  result  is  that  the  book  is  quite  up  to 
date,  even  on  minor  points,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of 
information  which  will  be  quite  new  to  those  who  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  ordinary  English  text-books.  The 
more  important  of  these  are,  perhaps,  the  appearance  of  a 
primitive  groove  previously  to,  and  quite  distinct  from,  the 
medullary  canal  which  lays  the  basis  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord — a  phenomenon  which  yet  remains  quite  unin- 
terpreted ;  the  existence  and  functions  of  the  formative 
t'ells  which,  before  the  blood-vessels  are  developed,  feed 
directly  on  the  white  yolk  cells  and  then  carry  the  food 
directly  by  their  amoeboid  movements  into  the  developing 
meseblast ;  and  the  mode  of  development  of  the  blood 
corpuscles,  which  differs  essentially  from  that  described  in 
previous  accounts. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  methods  of 
preparing  and  examining  embiyos,  which  we  hope  will 
induce  many  to  examine  embryos  for  themselves  who  have 
hitherto  been  deterred  by  the  supposed  difficulty  of  the  task 
from  undertaking  it.  Except  in  the  very  earliest  stages, 
sections  of  the  chick  are  quite  easy  to  cut  and  the  main 
points  can  be  made  out  so  readily  and  are  of  such  im¬ 
portance  that  they  form  most  fascinating  objects  of  study. 
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ME.  MACDONALD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Malrolm.  By  George  Macdoaald.  Author  of  ‘  Robert  Falconer,’  Ac. 

H.  S.  King  and  Co 

Mr.  George  Macdonald  is  an  exquisite  writer  of  fairy 
tales.  We  remember,  in  particular,  one  tale  having  as  its 
heroine  a  youthful  Princess  who  had  been  deprived  at  birth 
by  a  malignant  sorceress  of  the  physical  property  of  weight. 
The  princess  being  thus  freed  from  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  gravity,  her  movements  were  very  peculiar.  When¬ 
ever  she  received  an  impulse  in  any  direction,  she  continued 
moving  in  that  direction  in  a  straight  line  till  she  was 
brought  to  by  some  solid  body.  When  she  stamped  her 
foot  she  flew  up  to  the  ceiling  ;  when  she  walked  out,  the 
w'ind  carried  her  over  the  lawn  like  a  thistle-down  ;  when 
her  papa  patted  her  on  the  back,  she  bounded  from  him  like 
an  air-ball.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  author  worked  out 
his  ingenious  conception  to  all  its  legitimate  consequences ; 
a  mathematician  would  probably  find  that  the  laws  of  motion 
were  not  allowed  to  act  upon  the  imponderable  Princess  in 
their  full  rigour  ;  but  enough  of  the  conception  was  carried 
through  to  make  the  young  lady  a  great  trouble  to  her 
guardians.  Ever  since  we  read  this  tale,  it  has  seemed 
to  us  that  the  Princess  might  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
author’s  genius,  or  whatever  name  may  be  given  to  the 
familiar  spirit  that  induces  him  to  write  novels.  Mr. 
Macdonald  is  a  graceful  writer  when  he  tries  to  be  grace¬ 
ful,  but  the  movements  of  his  fancy  seem  to  want  a 
moderating  influence  analogous  to  the  operation  of  gravity 
in  the  material  world.  It  goes  zig-zagging  about,  carried 
hither  and  thither  by  random  gusts  of  humour ;  sometimes 
cutting  a  caper  and  darting  up  to  the  ceiling,  sometimes 
floating  gracefully  on  the  breeze,  but  as  often  as  otherwise, 
propelled  into  rougher  and  uglier  quarters.  Like  the 
Princess’s  guardians,  we  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  him ; 
we  may  pull  him  down  by  the  heels  from  the  ceiling,  but 
when  we  attempt  to  castigate  him  into  better  behaviour, 
the  first  blow  drives  him  out  of  our  reach,  and  as  he 
escapes  he  jibbers  and  capers  with  such  comic  idiocy,  or 
floats  off  with  such  grace,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  laugh 
or  smile.  He  can  be  everything  that  is  interesting  and 
amusing,  everything  but  sane  and  rational. 

Mr.  Macdonald’s  work  is  almost  as  provoking  to  the  critic 
as  the  Princess  was  to  her  guardians,  b^ause  along  with  much 
that  is  beautiful  and  a  good  deal  that  is  powerful,  it  yet  is 
vitiated  by  a  something  which  is  puerile  rather  than  childlike, 
and  is  best  expressed  by  the  Scotch  word  **  baimly.”  In  many 
respects  his  characters  are  drawn  with  great  delicacy  and  firm¬ 
ness  of  touch,  but  every  now  and  then  the  portraits  are  dis¬ 
figured  by  strokes  that  turn  what  is  pathetic  into  maudlin 
nonsense,  and  what  is  comic  into  meaningless  caricature.  There 
are  few  writers  of  Mr.  Macdonald’s  repute  in  whom  good  and 
bad  are  so  interwoven.  Every  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
.present  book  bears  evidence  to  the  author’s  keenness  of 
observation  and  skill  in  vivid  portraiture,  but  in  every  case 
there  are  points  in  which  the  drawing  is  absurdly  at  fault. 
The  story  is  clever,  but  the  degree  of  probability  is  of 
the  kind  that  commends  itself  only  to  the  boyish 
imagination.  The  second  son  of  a  Marquis,  whose 
family  seat  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fishing  village 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland,  had  contracted  a  secret 
marriage  with  his  sister’s  governess,  and  soon  after  gone 
abroad  on  diplomatic  service.  In  his  absence,  his  wife  gives 
birth  to  a  son.  The  secret  marriage  has  come  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  elder  brother,  and  he,  for  some  reason  which 
the  novelist  renders  but  faintly  probable,  has  the  child  con¬ 
veyed  away  by  a  wicked  midwife,  and  sends  word  to  the  hus¬ 
band  that  both  mother  and  child  are  dead.  The  second  son 
marries  again,  and  a  daughter  is  bom  to  him ;  years  pass 
away ;  his  elder  brother  having  died  childless,  he  succeeds 
to  the  marquisate,  and  returns  to  the  family  castle  with  his 
daughter,  now  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen.  But  during  the 
absence  of  the  Marquis  of  Lossie  destiny  has  been  weaving 
for  him  a  very  awkward  web  of  circumstances.  His  son  by 
his  first  wife  had  been  placed  by  the  midwife  so  as  to  be 
found  by  an  eccentric  Highland  piper,  has  been  brought  up 
in  the  village  as  this  ancient’s  grandson,  and  has  taken  to 
the  main  calling  of  the  seaport  and  become  a  fisherman. 
And  his  wife,  Grizel  Campbell,  the  governess,  had  not  died, 
as  his  brother  falsely  reported,  but  had  lived  on  in  the  village 


with  an  eccentric  cousin — Mr.  IMacdonald  is  unsparing  in 
the  use  of  eccentricities— her  clandestine  marriage,  with  its 
results,  being  unknown  and  unsuspected  by  the  simple  fisher 
folk.  She  dies  just  as  the  Man^uis  comes  home.  But, 
before  her  burial,  the  secret  is  discovered  by  the  evil  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  novel,  the  wicked  midwife.  This  midwife,  who 
is  painted  in  most  repulsive  colours,  had  not  been  permitted 
to  see  the  face  of  the  woman  at  whose  accouchement  in  a 
secret  room  of  the  castle  she  had  assisted,  and  whose  child 
she  had  conveyed  away.  But  she  had  her  suspicions;  and 
contrived  to  see  the  dead  body  of  Grizel  Campbell.  Her 
suspicions  were  confirmed.  In  due  time,  after  machinations 
into  which  we  need  not  enter,  they  were  declared.  The 
secret  of  the  fisher  lad’s  parentage  was  made  known  to  the 
Marquis.  The  fisher  lad  was  shown  to  bo  his  real  heir,  and 
his  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  to  be  the  offspring 
of  an  illegal  marriage,  contracted  while  the  first  wife 
was  alive. 

So  far  Mr.  Macdonald’s  story  goes  in  veiy  familiar  tracks, 
and  is  moved  by  the  very  familiar  machinery  of  clandestine 
marriage,  mysterious  chamber,  secret  entrance,  diabolical 
midwife,  real  heir  stolen  away,  false  heiress  brought  up  in 
luxury  to  which  she  has  no  legal  title,  and  the  truth  finally 
revealing  itself  like  a  volcanic  eruption.  But  when  the 
eruption  takes  place  Mr.  Macdonald  begins  to  display  a 
forcible  originality  in  the  turn  that  he  gives  to  events. 
His  fisher  lad,  Malcolm,  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary 
hero,  and  he  takes  a  very  remarkable  view  of  the  duty 
forced  upon  him  by  the  discoveiy  of  his  real  birth.  The 
heart  of  chivalry  beats  beneath  his  rough,  sea-smelling 
garments.  He  has  come  in  contact  with  L^y  Florimel,  has 
conceived  a  devout  passion  for  her,  such  as  a  knight  might 
have  for  his  patron  saint,  and  he  resolves  upon  an  act  of 
heroic  self-sacrifice.  He  buys  over  the  midwife  to  secresy, 
and  swears  in  the  gentlefolks,  and  continues  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way,  leaving  Lady  Florimel  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  her  rank  and  her  property.  We  leave  him  at  the  close  of 
the  third  volume,  helping  the  coachman  with  the  horses,  and 
“  doing  odd  jobs”  for  the  factor.  Thus  a  paradoxical  moral 
of  Macdonaldian  self-sacrifice  is  tailed  on  to  a  puerile 
romance.  The  result  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  incongru¬ 
ous.  It  is  as  unsatisfactory  from  a  moral  point  of  view  as 
from  an  artistic,  because  Mr.  Macdonald  has,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  perversity,  surrounded  an  intrinsically  noble  act  with 
circumstances  that  render  it  ridiculous.  However,  Mr. 
Macdonald  promises  a  continuation  of  the  story,  and  we 
cannot  feel  justified  in  condemning  an  unfinished  work. 
The  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  conclusion  may  be  only  Mr. 
Macdonald’s  fun,  only  his  way  of  aggravating  his  readers 
with  perplexing  and  disagreeable  paradox.  A  continuation 
certainly  is  wanted,  both  for  the  hero  and  the  heroine ;  for 
Lady  Florimel  is  left  in  the  charge  of  a  disreputable  woman 
of  the  world,  and  how  can  Mr.  Macdonald  expect  his  readers 
to  feel  comfortable  under  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  which  leaves 
the  hand  and  the  broad  acres  of  his  heroine  at  the  mercy  of 
any  scheming  fortune-hunter  who  may  be  clever  enough  to 
win  them  ? 


ME.  THOMSON’S  STEAITS  OF  MALACCA,  INDO¬ 
CHINA  AND  CHINA. 

The  Straits  of  Malacca,  Indo-China  and  China,  or  Ten  Years'  Travels 
Adventvres  and  Residence  Abroad.  By  J.  Thoiufton,  F. K.G.S., 
Author  of  *  Illustrations  of  China  and  its  People.’  Sampson  Low, 
and  Co. 

In  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Thomson  takes  us  to  the 
British  Settlements  in  South-Eastern  Asia,  to  the  remains 
of  ancient  civilisation  in  Cambodia,  and  to  the  banks  of 
the  Mekong  in  French  Cochin  China,  before  he  reaches  his 
old  ground  of  China  Proper.  The  contents  are  therefore 
more  varied,  and  on  the  whole  even  more  interesting,  than 
those  of  his  former  valuable  and  elaborate  work.  The 
lively  and  graphic  descriptions  here  given  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  its  islands,  illustrated  from  the  author’s 
masterly  photographs,  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  small  but  important  British  possession  of  Penang,  to 
which  he  first  draws  our  attention,  would  seem  to  be  a 
paradise  as  to  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  and  the  pic¬ 
turesque  beauty  of  its  scenery,  “  its  belt  of  bright  yellow 
sand  and  its  crown  of  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation.” 
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**  The  shaded  paths  on  the  wooded  hills,  which  rise  over 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  lead  to  the  most  charming 
retreats  in  the  world  ;  to  bungalows  nestling  among  rocks 
and  foliage,  and  to  cascades  where  clear  cool  water  falls 
•into  natural  basins  of  granite  beneath.”  To  enjoy  this 
paradise,  however,  it  would  be  well  to  share  the  tastes  of 
the  entomologist,  insect  life  being  superabundant.  **  Soon 
after  sunrise,  the  noise  of  awakening  beetles  and  tree-loving 
insects  is  so  great  as  to  drown  the  bellowing  of  a  bull  or 
the  roar  of  a  tiger  a  few  paces  oflf.  The  sound  resembles 
most  nearly  the  metallic  whirr  of  a  hundred  Bradford 
looms.  One  beetle  in  particular,  known  to  the  natives  as 
the  *  trumpeter,’  busies  himself  all  day  long  in  producing 
a  booming  noise  with  his  wings.”  Twig  and  leaf  insects 
are  plentiful,  and  so,  of  course,  are  moths  and  butterflies, 
surpassing  the  flowers  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  hues  ;  and 
some  of  them  attaining  the  enormous  si^e  of  twelve  inches 
across  the  wings. 

Among  the  various  races  which  inhabit  this  beautiful  and 
fertile  island,  the  most  successful  is  the  irrepressible  China¬ 
man,  who  “  out  of  his  own  country,  enjoying  the  security 
and  prosperity  which  a  more  liberal  administration  confers,  I 
seems  to  develop  into  somewhat  like  a  new  being.”  A 
settler  in  Penang  is  immediately  introduced  to  a  Chinese 
contractor  who  is  ready  to  supply  him  with  all  the  comforts 
of  life.  It  is  to  Chinamen  that  the  foreign  resident  is 
indebted  for  almost  all  his  comforts,  and  for  the  profusion 
of  luxuries  which  surround  his  wonderfully  European- 
looking  home  on  this  distant  island.”  But  there  is 
another  and  a  less  pleasant  side  to  the  picture.  Guilds 
and  secret  societies  abound  among  the  Chinese,  which  too 
often  succeed  in  shielding  oflfenders  from  justice,  and  it 
is  to  these  societies  that  the  disturbances  at  Singapore  in 
1872  are  to  be  attributed.  Mr.  Thomson  describes  at 
length  the  ‘*Sam-sings”  or  fighting  men,  some  of  whom  are 
held  in  pay  by  each  guild,  and  who  were  concerned  on  that 
occasion.  He  adds  that  in  China  the  reverence  for  parents 
operates  in  maintaining  order,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  the  misconduct  of  their  children.  The  absence 
of  family  ties  amongst  the  immigrants  consequently  makes 
it  difficult  to  deal  with  them.  If  the  coolies  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  families  and  the  free  immigration  of 
Chinese  women  encouraged,  Mr.  Thomson  thinks  it  would 
have  a  good  effect.  He  adds  that  the  latter  make  excellent 
domestic  servants. 

Singapore,  which  not  many  years  ago  was  a  mere  desolate, 
jungle-clad  island,  is  now  a  place  of  advancing  trade  and 
luxurious  living.  Here  wealthy  and  orderly  Chinese  are 
numerous,  but  so  are  Chinese  thieves  and  robbers.  These 
are  said  to  use  narcotics  known  only  to  themselves  to 
stupify  their  victims.  Mr.  Thomson  tells  several  amusing 
stories  of  the  dexterity  with  which  these  burglars  conduct 
their  enterprises.  From  Singapore,  our  traveller  proceeded 
to  Bangkok,  and  he  describes  his  first  view  of  the  city  in 
these  words : — 

My  first  idoas  as  to  the  splendour  of  this  oriental  city  were 
gathered  at  dawn,  when  I  was  gazing  on  the  towers  and  roofs  of  more 
than  balf-iuhundred  temples,  standing  each  of  them  in  its  own  con¬ 
secrated  ground.  I  inquired  of  what  material  these  strange  edifices 
were  made,  for  their  towers  seemed  ablaze  as  with  jewels  and 
sparkled  like  refined  gold.  The  thought  (I  confess)  crossed  my  mind, 
how  great  a  profit  some  powerful  Christian  government  might  secure 
by  despoiling  these  heathen  idols  and  pulling  down  these  summer- 
palace  looking  shrines  !  But  the  reply  to  my  inquiry  somewhat 
modified  my  views,  and  I  learnt  to  my  disappointment  that  these 
temples  are  nothing  more  than  brick  and  mortar  embellished  with 
gilding,  foreign  soup-plates,  and  bits  of  coloured  glass. 

This  discovery  must  have  caused  some  such  revulsion  of 
feeling  as  that  described  by  Mr.  Kuskin  when  he  found 
that  a  resplendent  object  which  excited  his  admiration,  even 
amid  the  grandeur  of  Alpine  scenery,  was  only  the  dome  of 
a  glass-roofed  building.  Temple  spires  in  Siam  are  usually 
decorated  with  rich  mosaics  of  glass,  porcelain,  and  enamel, 
but  a  trader  who  had  made  an  unprofitable  venture  in 
foreign  crockery  got  it  off  his  hands  by  persuading  a  noble¬ 
man  who  was  just  then  engaged  in  completing  a  Buddhist 
shi^e,  that  these  wares  were  highly  esteemed  as  ornaments 
m  European  places  of  worship.  The  trader  lost  his  repu¬ 
tation  by  the  deceit,  but  the  crockery  remains  embedded  in 
the  mortar.  Bangkok  is  a  ‘‘floating  city,”  the  houses  being 
mostly  built  on  rafts  made  of  bamboos,  which  are  fastened  at 


each  of  the  four  coiners  to  strong  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of 
the  river.  The  houses  built  on  these  rafts  are  usually  so  orna¬ 
mented  as  to  form  highly  picturesque  objects,  and  the 
interiors  are  comfortable  and  well  arranged.  In  fact  they 
furnish  a  cool  and  suitable  dwelling  even  to  the  most 
fastidious  tastes.  They  have  one  rather  serious  disadvan¬ 
tage,  which  is  that  they  impede  the  navigation  of  the 
river. 

Having  applied  for  leave  to  photograph  the  first  King’s 
palace,  Mr.  Thomson  was  commanded  to  take  his  portrait 
as  well.  He  completed  the  order  successfully,  but  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  dangerous  honour.  His  majesty  first 
appeared  in  a  robe  of  spotless  white,  and  desired  to  be 
taken  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  but  when  everything  was 
ready  he  suddenly  retired.  The  Prince  who  was  in  atten¬ 
dance  replied,  on  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
strange  conduct,  “The  King  does  everything  right,  and  if 
I  were  to  accost  him  now  he  might  conclude  his  morning’s 
work  by  cutting  off  my  head.”  This  formidable  potentate 
soon  reappeared,  clad  in  a  French  Field  Marshal’s  uniform. 

I  The  portrait  was  taken,  and  afterwards  another  in  his  court 
robes,  in  spite  of  a  diflBculty  about  posing  him,  Mr.  Thomson 
having  been  warned  not  to  touch  his  majesty,  an  etiquette 
which  the  monarch  most  graciously  dispensed  with.  Since 
this  visit,  which  was  in  18G5,  Siam  has  greatly  improved. 
The  present  King  having  been  educated  by  an  English 
governess,  Mrs.  Lenowens,  and  having  had  constant  inter¬ 
course  with  Europeans,  “  his  career  is  an  exceptional  one  in 
the  history  of  his  country !  ” 

We  are  given  some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the 
native  music  of  these  races.  That  of  the  Siamese  is 
pleasing  at  times,  but  too  vague.  “  One  hears  a  few  notes, 
and  fancies  them  the  prelude  to  some  sweet  soothing 
measure.  The  illusion  lasts  but  for  a  moment ;  the  effect 
is  cut  short  by  a  tumult  of  sounds,  and  the  sweet  fragment 
of  melody  flies  off  the  instruments  like  a  nightingale 
startled  by  the  howling  of  a  menagerie  let  loose.”  On  the 
contrary,  the  native  airs  of  the  Laotians  are  full  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  pathos.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  these  are 
a  superior  race  to  the  Siamese  although  some  thousands  of 
them  are  held  in  bondage  by  the  latter. 

The  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Thomson  describes  the  ruined 
cities  and  temples  of  Cambodia  will  probably  be  found  the 
most  generally  interesting.  For  this,  and  very  much  more 
which  is  well  worth  perusal,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  book  itself,  only  quoting  the  account  of  the  wonderful 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  sculptures.  The  author  fiirst  sup¬ 
poses  them  to  have  been  executed  by  slave  labour,  but 
adds : — 

And  yet  there  is  a  thoroughness  about  their  edifices,  and  a 
genuine  love  of  art  evinced  in  all  their  sculptures— in  the  tender 
tracery  lavished  without  stint  upon  the  stones,  in  the  uniforno  grace 
of  every  curving  stem,  in  each  delicately-chiselled  lotus  or  lily- 
such  as  never  could  have  come  out  of  the  lash  of  the  slave,  out  of  ill- 
requited,  unwilling  hands,  or  out  of  the  crushed  spirit  of  a  bondsman. 
We  see  a  love  of  art  in  every  line  of  ornament,  which  speaks  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  master  sculptor  glorying  in  his  work,  and  straining 
every  effort  of  his  band  and  head,  that  nothing  might  bo  lacking 
which  could  confer  excellence  on  his  toil. 

The  illustrations  to  this  chapter  are  especially  worthy  of 
commendation.  Wo  must  hasten  over  the  remainder  of 
the  volume,  though  it  is  all  full  of  curious  and  entertaining 
matter,  only  drawing  attention  to  the  numerous  particulars 
relating  to  the  island  of  Formosa,  which  its  late  invasion  by 
the  Japanese  has  brought  prominently  into  notice.  Some  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  are  clearly  favourites  with  our  author. 
Ho  describes  the  Pepohoans  as  frank,  hospitable  and  honest, 
but  he  thinks  the  Kaleo  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Chines© 
villagers,  were  concerned  in  those  outrages  which  caused  the 
Japanese  to  invade  the  island. 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  not  altogether  new,  the 
v/riter  having  reproduced  and  amplified  some  passages  of 
his  former  work  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  present  one 
more  complete.  Mr.  Thomson  possesses  the  chief  qualities 
for  giving  us  a  first-rate  book  of  travel.  He  writes  in  a 
vivid  and  picturesque  style,  though  it  is  at  times  somewhat 
too  ornate,  and  he  shows  great  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
topics  calculated  not  only  to  instruct  but  also  to  amuse  and 
interest  his  readers. 


I  , 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

We  have  already  noticed  singly  some  of  the  brilliant 
volumes  that  the  great  Bpectacular  seaeon  provides  for  the 
amusement  of  young  folks ;  but  our  table  is  covered  with  the 
usual  crowd  of  richly-coloured  boards,  and  still  they  come. 
Nothing  brings  more  home  to  us  the  marvels  of  a  cheap 
mress  than  a  collection  of  Christmas  books.  The  aristocratic 
Sooks  of  Beauty  are  not  without  miKlern  rivals — perhaps  a 
little  more  spectacular  and  a  little  less  full  of  good  matter,  as 
corresponds  to  the  change  that  has  come  over  stage  provisions 
for  Christmas  but  side  by  side  with  luxuries  of  type  and 
illustration,  have  sprung  up  swarms  of  florid  imitators,  in 
gold  and  green  and  red  and  brown  and  blue,  cheaper  but 
not  less  gorgeous  and  charming  to  the  untrained  eye  of 
childhood. 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  notice,  among  other  Christmas  pub¬ 
lications,  a  happy-looking  little  volume,  ‘‘From  Nowhere  to 
the  North  Pole,’'  by  Tom  Hood  (Chatto  and  VViudus),  dedi¬ 
cated  to  his  “  Puzzledom  I’llgrims.”  Many  of  them  will,  we 
are  sure,  read  the  late  author’s  last  work  with  interest  and 
regret.  It  is  a  thormigh  fairy-book,  and  its  hero  is  a  little 
English  boy.  His  adventures,  which  are  many  and  amusing, 
are  duly  and  comically  illustrated  ;  and  it  is  written  in  the 
pleasant,  sympathetic  style  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  its  author.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  win  the  affection  of 
its  little  readers,  who  can  ill  spare  such  an  indefatigable 
friend  as  “  Tom  Hood  ”  was  to  them. 

“  Queens  and  Kings  *'  (Chatto  and  Windus)  is,  we  think, 
the  most  abjectly  foolish  Christmas  book  we  have  ever  seen  j 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  It  is  large,  flat,  costly- 
looking.  From  its  cream-coloured  pages  arises  the  faint 
odour  of  oil  and  Indian  ink.  Its  gorgeously-coloured,  gold- 
daul>ed  plates  are  grotesque,  but  not  particularly  amusing  ; 
and  its  letter-press  is  a  large,  bold  handwriting.  In  otder 
that  int’elligent' readers  may  know  the  purport  of  the  book, 
we  quote  from  a  list  of  its  contents :  —  “  This  work  is 
about  Four  Queens  1.  Kalliboo  ;  2.  Quil  de  Qued  ;  3. 
Kolli-Keel ;  4.  Earli  Curli.  Also,  Six  Kings:  —  1  Hoddi- 
Doddi;  2.  Hauki  Pank ;  3.  Hotitote ;  4.  Kakki  Pak  ; 

5.  Kik  ;  6,  Kokadoodeldoo,”  and  so  on.  A  few  remarks  in 
prose,  and  a  line  or  two  of  doggrel  concerning  each  of  these 
uninteresting  personages,  constitutes  the  literary  portion  of 
the  book,  tine  example  of  each  will  be  sullicient  to  show 
the  merits  of  this  vo.ume,  which  we  consider  a  pattern  of 
costly  twaddle,  and  a  species  of  twaddle  utterly  uninteresting 
to  children  : — 

“Prince  Mincipince, 

The  only  one. 

Born  very  soon. 

Departed  sooner. 

Had  not  time  to  be  famous  for  anything ;  would  have  been 
very  famous  indeed — most  likely — if  he  had  only  had  time 
enough." 

Or,  as  an  example  of  verse : — 

“There  was  a  Queen  called  Earli  Curli, 

Who  went  to  bed  and  got  up  early, 

Ob  so  early ! 

And  so  curly  I  ” 

Messrs.  W.  P.  Ninirno  and  Sons  send  us  “  Ernest  Griaet’s 
Funny  Picture  Book  “  Beautiful  Pictures  for  the  Young 
“The  Funny  Little  Darkies;”  “Here  We  Are  Again;’' 
“Whittington  and  his  Cat;’’  “Camptown  Races;"  “The 
Day  After  the  Holidays and  “  The  Cabinet  of  Gems.” 
Messrs.  Nimmo’s  Christmsis  books  contain  a  vast  amount  of 
amusement  for  small  people  ;  and  we  really  think  that  they 
grow  redder,  and  bluer,  and  yellower  every  succeeding  year. 
“Ernest  Griset’s  Funny  Picture  Book'’  contains  four  stories, 
each  of  which  can  be  purchased  separately.  Of  these,  “  A 
Funny  Book  About  the  Ashau tees ’' does  not  contain,  per¬ 
haps,  much  reliable  information  concerning  the  Ashantees ; 
but  it  represents  them  in  the  most  astonishing  attitudes,  and 
with  a  becoming  background  of  bright  colours.  “  The  Bro- 
theta  Bold,”  the  story  which  comes  next  in  order,  go  through 
the  most  extraordinary  adventures  in  foreign  parts,  and,  by 
their  stupidity  in  getting  into  scrapes  and  their  pluckiness  in 
getting  out  again,  stand  revealed  as  undeniable  Englishmen. 
Otherwise,  there  is  no  means  of  recognising  their  nationality. 

“  The  Three  Youthful  Mariners”  is  in  much  the  same  style 

“  Ihe  Brothers  Bold.”  We  even  fancy  we  trace  a  family 
likeness  in  all  five  physiognomies.  “Funny  Beasts”  is  not 
quite  a  novel  subject  for  a  nursery  picture-book  ;  but  we  can 
safely  aver  that  these  beasts  are  unlike  any  other  funny 
beasts  we  have  come  across.  Besides  the  “Funny  Picture 
Books,”  there  are  several  singly-bound  nursery  books  be¬ 
fore  us.  “  Whittington  and  bis  Cat  ”  reappear  as  lively  as 
©ver  for  1875;  and  there  is  a  lovely  unconsciousness  on 
Dick's  young  countenance,  as  if  he  were  defying  recognition. 
“Beautiful  Pictures  for  the  Young”  are  decidedly  unequal 
in  their  merits,  some  of  the  illustrations  being  anything  but* 
“beautiful.”  “ Here  We  are  Again”  is  quite  a  pantomime  in 


itself,  and  will  effectually  cultivate  a  taste  for  practical  jokes 
among  its  youug  readers.  “The  Fuuoy  Darkies”  is  a  book 
more  calculated  to  amuse  than  to  improve  the  taste  of  its 
young  readers,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
“  Ashantees.’'  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  award  the 
palm,  among  Nimrao  and  Co.'8  list  of  nursery  books,  to 
“Camptown  Races” — a  musical  picture-book.  Its  spirited 
air  “  Doodah  Day”  is  very  prettily  arranged,  and  its  illus¬ 
trations  are  clever  and  humorous.  There  is  not  much  to  be 
said  generally  of  the  literary  merits  of  children’s  Christmas 
books,  but  we  cannot  help  remarking  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  such  a  couplet  as 

And  as  he  begs  so  very  nice. 

He  soon  ahall  dinner  get. 

“The  Day  after  the  Holidays”  is  a  boy’s  book,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  series  of  stories  written  by  niue  school-boys  during 
their  vacation,  and  read  aloud  on  their  return  to  school. 
“The  Cabinet  of  Geras”  is  a  selection  of  extracts  from 
eminent  authors,  in  prose  and  verse,  accompanied  by  nume¬ 
rous  illustrations.  The  book  is  well  adapted  for  a  gift  to 
young  ladies. 

Messrs.  (Routledge  send  us  a  large  parcel  of  brightly- 
coloured  books; — “The  Marquis  of  Carauas’  Picture-book 
*•  G<K)dy  Two  Shoes*  I’icture- book  “Little  Wide-awake;” 

“Pussy’s  Picture-book;”  “The  Language  of  blowers;’* 
“  Every  Boy’s  Annual  for  1876  ;”  “  Sceptres  and  Crowns  ;” 
“Billow 'and  the  Rock;”  “Barriers  Burned  Away;” 
“Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr;’’  “Gulliver’s  Travels,*'  &c. 
Messrs.  Koutledge’s  Christmas  books  are  specially  worthy  of 
attention.  “The  Marquis  of  Carabas’  Picture-book”  and 
“  Goody  Two  Shoes’  Picture-book”  are  both  illustrated  by  the 
clever  and  conscientious  f>encil  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  Each 
book  contains  three  fairy  tales  and  a  pictorial  alphabet.  The 
illustrations  are  really  excellent.  Their  colouring  is  rich  and 
mellow,  with  a  preponderance  of  dim  gold.  In  their  fulness, 
quaiiitness,and  the  pretty  confusion  of  their  perspectives,  they 
remind  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  old  willow  pattern  dishes, 
and  the  rich  majolica  tile-work  so  popular  in  the  present  day 
They  are  gems  of  their  kind  ;  and  il  will  take  a  long  time  for 
their  little  readers  to  discern  half  the  beauties  that  are  hidden 
away  in  them.  “Little  Wide-awake”  is  a  book  of  short, 
simple  stories  and  poems  for  very  young  children,  with  400 
illustrations.  The  assortment  is  large, and  admirably  adafited 
for  nursery  reading.  “  Pussy's  Picture  book”  is  Bmallei*  and 
less  expensive,  and  also  for  young  children.  It  possesses  the 
advantage  of  coloured  plates.  “ The  Language  of  Flowers” 
is  sure  to  be  a  favourite  with  young  ladies,  if  only  for  its 
graceful,  delicately-tinted  pictures  of  our  best-loved  flowers. 
The  volume  devotes  a  paragraph  to  almostevery  flower  which 
a  young  lady  will  meet  with  in  the  course  of  her  existence  ; 
aiid  it  will  enable  her,  if  she  should  desire  to  do  so,  to  carry 
on  quite  a  long  conversation  by  means  of  the  bouquet  which 
she  holds  in  her  hand.  “  Every  Boy’s  Amuial”  is  too  well 
known  and  liked  to  require  any  notice  from  us.  It  contains 
everything  that  can  amuse  and  instruct  the  b^>y-miud,  and 
has  alieady  become  an  indi.'<peiiaable  article  in  many  a  home. 

“Peter  Parley’s  Annual  for  1875”  (34th  year — Ben 
George)  is  another  old  friend.  Its  tales  are  exciting,  and  not 
particularly  rational ;  and  its  plates  are  very  rough.  The 
yearly  bound  volumes  of  “Sunday  Reading  for  the  Youug” 
and  the  “Chatterbox”  (W.  Wells  Gardner)  contain  a  large 
quantity  and  variety  of  children’s  reading.  If  we  might 
Venture  a  suggestion  it  would  be  that  the  illustrations  should 
be  better  executed.  Tbe  animals  and  landscapes  are  in 
general  tolerably  good;  but  the  human-kind  is  atrocious.  It 
is  imporUut  that,  in  art  as  well  as  in  other  things,  we  should 
try  to  educate,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  amusing,  our 
children.  “Paws  and  Claws”  (Cassell,  Petter  and  Galpin) 
is  a  volume  of  anecdirtes,  told  in  dialogue,  concerning  nil  the 
English  animals  and  pets  which  are  likely  to  iutei-est  chil¬ 
dren.  'Ihe  illustrations  are  plentiful,  and  very  gracefully 
executed.  Messrs.  Cassell’s  “  Little  Folks,”  a  magazine  for 
the  young,  is  cleverly  and  copiously  illustrated,  and  contains 
a  great  variety  of  matter—historiciil,  comical,  religious,  tales, 
sermons,  and  poems.  “Wonder- World  (G.  Bell  and  Sons), 
a  collection  of  fairy  tales,  old  and  new,conUin8  “Blue  Beard,” 

“  Cinderella,”  and  a  great  many  other  tales  of  less  established 
interest.  “  Merry  Tales  for  Little  Fc»lk  ”  ( Lockwood  and  Co.) 
is  a  very  fresh -looking  volume, though  ‘‘The  House  tliut  Jack 
Built”  and  “Little  Red  Riding  Hood”  are  in  its  repertoire; 
the  illustrations  are  so  fresh  and  clever,  and  the  whole  look 
of  the  book  so  bright,  that  it  is  sure  to  give  great  amusement 
to  little  folk.  “The  Little  Boy's  Own  Book*^  (Lockwood 
and  Co.)  is  more  for  instruction  and  guidance  in  active  play 
than  for  fire-side  amusement.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
boys  can  learn  knowledge  of  sports  from  books  ;  yet  books  may 
give  intelligent  boys  an  occasional  hint  on  such  subjects  as 
angling,  skating,  squirrels,  and  white  mice.  The  “  Peep- 
show”  (Alexander  Strahan)  aims  at  combining  moral  instruc¬ 
tion  with  amusement:  but  youthful  readers  will  be  more 
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Struck  with  the  drawings  of  horses,  wolves,  and  birds’  nests, 
than  with  “  the  visions  of  virtue  and  glory.” 

Perhaps  the  most  unostentatious,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  little  books  for  young  readers  produced  at 
this  season,  is  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.’s  “Rose  Library.”  The 
tales  ill  this  series  are  not  specially  Christmas  tales  ;  they  are 
good  for  the  whole  year  round  ;  but  they  claim  mention  with 
the  literature  of  the  season,  and  there  are  few  books  likely  to 
be  read  with  more  pleasure  by  the  young  at  any  season.  Both 
the  tales  and  the  illustrations  are  at  once  attractive,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  refine  the  taste,  belonging  to  a  much  higher  kind 
of  art  than  is  usual  in  children’s  books.  The  “  Rose  Library” 
professes  to  contain  “popular  literature  of  all  countries.” 
One  of  the  best  numbers  in  the  series  is  a  translation  by 
Mr.  R.  Black  of  M.  Jules  Sandeau’s  famous  “Seagull 
Rock,”  a  book  of  adventures,  which  exercises  over  boys  hardly 
less  influence  than  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  and  may  be  read  by 
children  of  a  larger  growth  with  the  deepest  interest.  The 
illustrations  to  “  Seagull  Rock  ”  are  very  effective,  and  very 
neatly  finished.  Among  other  numbers  of  the  “  Rose 
Library”  are  several  of  Aliss  Louisa  Allcott’s  tales,  exceed¬ 
ingly  bright  and  graceful  compf)8ition8.  Madame  de  Stolz’s 
“  House  on  Wheels”  is  another  very  attractive  volume. 

“  Dr.  Ox’s  Experiment,”  by  Jules  Verne  (Low  and  Co.),  is 
a  more  strictly  Christmas  book.  The  volume  is  full  of  clever¬ 
ness,  of  fun  tending  towards  the  grotesque  and  adventure 
towards  tlie  thrilling,  but  highly  exhilarating  to  healthy 
nerves.  The  first  story  of  the  volume  is  “  Dr.  Ox’s  Experi¬ 
ment,”  which  is  the  remarkably  scientific  one  of  saturating  a 
whole  Flemish  town  with  pure  oxygen,  in  order  to  witness  its 
enlivening  effect  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  unnaturally 
lethargic  town  of  Quiquendone  becomes  by  degrees  a  perfect 
Bedlam.  The  excitement  is  at  its  height,  blood  is  about  to  be 
shed,  when  the  crisis  comes  : — Dr.  Ox’s  gasworks  explode. 
The  frontispiece  of  the  book  represents  them  exploding,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  Quiquendone  lie  fallen  on  their  faces. 
“  Master  Zaeharias  “  is  an  account  of  an  old  watch  and 
clock-maker,  who  firmly  believes  that  every  watch-spring  he 
makes  is  part  of  his  own  soul,  and  who  dies  precisely 
at  the  moment  when  his  latest  extant  clock  ceases  to 
strike.  The  story  is  written  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Hawthorne’s  more  fantastic  pieces.  “  A  Drama  in  the  Air” 
is  the  adventure  of  an  aeronaut,  who  ascends  in  company 
with  a  stranger,  who  in  the  course  of  their  ascent  turns  out 
to  be  a  madman,  and  who  insists  on  managing  the  balloon  him¬ 
self.  The  whole  story  is  so  utterly  absurd  that  we  can  only 
laugh  over  it  goo<l-humouredly.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the 
collection  is  “A  Winter  amid  the  Ice,”  an  account  of  the 
adventures  of  a  crew  who  sail  from  Dunkirk  in  search  of  a 
young  man  who  has  been  lost  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  The  book 
closes  with  “  An  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,”  a  spirited  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  adventures  which  are  likely  to  befal  any  person 
attempting  this  feat  of  pedestrian  ism. 

“'J’iie  Fantastic  History  of  the  Celebrated  Pierrot”  (Samp¬ 
son  Low  and  Co.),  by  Alfred  Assollaut,  and  translated  by  A. 
G.  Munro,  is  a  thorough  boy’s  book,  and  in  spite  of  its  un¬ 
mistakably  French  style  will,  we  think,  be  a  favourite.  The 
iulventures  recounted  in  it  are  spirited  and  exciting,  and  its 
illustrations  are  cleverly  comic. 

“  Punch’s  Pocket  Book  for  1875”  may  very  well  be  placed 
among  Christmas  gift-books— for  few  gift-books  will  be  more 
prized  by  the  frivolous  mind  of  youth  than  this,  with  its 
flexible  red  morocco  cover,  its  illustrations  by  Tenuiel,  Keene, 
and  8ain bourne,  its  handy  information,  and  its  funny  tales 
and  ballads  by  Mr.  Punch. 


her  clothed  in  white,  with  an  unnatural  brightness  about  her 
face  and  form,  and  holds  a  two  hours’  conversation  with  her. 
On  her  sudden  disappearance  and  the  opportune  arrival  of 
friends,  he  learns  that  he  has  been  making  love  to  a  spirit. 
At  this  juncture  Mr.  Grant,  having  wildly  hinted  at  cerebrai 
congestion  on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  and  suspended 
animation  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady,  wisely  proceeds  to 
remark,  “  There  are  many  things  but  imperfectly  known  in 
*  our  philosophy,’  and  certainly  this  seemed  one  of  them.’* 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Aant  Mary’s  Bran  Pie.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  148,  38.  6d.)  H.  8.  King. 

Barlow,  George.— Under  the  Dawn.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  209.)  Chatto  and 
WinduB. 

**  Cavendieh.”— Round  Games  at  Cards.  (Is.  6d.)  Delarue. 

“Cavendish.” — The  Laws  and  Principles  of  Whist.  Tenth  Edition. 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  268.)  Delarue. 

Christian.— Commencement  of  the  Second  Christian  Epoch.  (Isi.)  Bceclea 
Suffolk:  W.  Moore. 

Coleridge,  Sara.-  Pretty  Lessons  in  Verse.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  186.)  H  8 
King. 

Dawe,  Rev.  G.  S.— Landmarks  of  History.  School  Series.  (Is.  6d.)  W 
Collins. 

Dick,  A  H.— Outlines  of  Natural  History.  School  Series.  (Is.  Gd.)  W. 
Collins. 

Draper,  J.  W.— History  of  the  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science. 
International  Scientific  Series,  Vol.  XIII.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  304,  5s.j 
U.  S.  King. 

Drew,  G.  S. — The  Son  of  Man:  His  Life  and  Ministry.  (Crown  8vo 
pp.  256.)  H.  S.  King. 

Gascoyne.  A.  M.-  Sunbeams  from  a  Western  Hemisphere.  (Fcap.  8vo 
pp.  117.)  Dublin  :  McGlashan  and  Gill. 

Hutton,  .Tames.- Missionary  Life  in  the  Southern  Seat.  (Crown  8vo. 
pp.  346.)  H.  S.  King. 

Hyacintbe,  Father. -Catholic  Reform.  Letters,  Fragments,  and  Dis¬ 
courses.  'i'ranslated  by  Madame  Hyaclnthe  Loyson,  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  235.)  Macruillun. 

Little  Folks.  (8vo,  pp.  416.)  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

Mainoc,  Eveline,  &c.— Poems.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  157.)  B.  M.  Pickering. 
Moggrldge.  J.  Traherne.— Supplement  to  Harvesting  Ants  and  Ti^-Door 
Spiders.  (8vo,  pp.  301.)  Reeve  and  Co. 

Rogers’  Poetical  Works.  Memoir  by  E.  BeU.  Aldine  Edition.  (Fcap. 
8vo.  pp.  392.)  G.  Bell  and  Sons. 

Samarrow,  Gregor.— For  Sceptre  and  Crown.  Translated.  In  Two 
Volumes.  (218.)  II.  S.  King. 

Schmidt,  Oscar —The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and  Darwinism.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  328,  5&)  II.  S.  King. 

Schmitz,  Leonard, — History  of  Greece.  School  Series.  (Is.  (Jd.)  W.  Collins. 
Smedley,  Menella  Bute. — Two  Dramatic  Poems.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  346.) 
Macmillan. 

Smart,  B.  C.,  and  H.  T.  Crofron. — The  Dialect  of  the  English  Gypsies. 

Second  Edition.  (8vo,  pp.  3u0.)  Asher  and  Co. 

Smiles,  Samuel.— Lives  of  the  Engineers.  In  Five  Volumes.  (8vo,  78.  6d. 
each.)  John  Murray. 

Stormoutb,  James. —  The  Handy  School  Dictionary.  (Is.)  W.  Blackwood. 
Stretton,  Ilesba.-  Tlie  Wonderful  Life.  (Square  crown  8vo,  pp.  248,  Is.  Od. 
Sweet,  Henry.— A  History  of  English  Sounds.  (8vo,  pp.  163,  48.  6d. 
Triibner. 

Telegraph  Code.  (8vo,  pp.  280.)  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Townsheiid,  F.  French. — Wild  Life  in  Florida.  W'ith  a  Visit  to  Cuba. 
(8vo,  pp.  310.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Tyrwliitt,  H,  St.  John. — Our  Sketching  Club.  (Crown  8vo,  pp,  374.) 
Macmillan. 

Watkins,  F.  11.— Goethe’s  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  (8to,  pp.  133.) 
Williams  and  Norgate. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  FORTNIGHT. 

Kiel’s  quartet  in  a  minor,  waoner-night  at  the 
ALBERT  HALL. 

An  observant  visitor  of  our  metropolitan  concert-rooms 
will,  on  com[)!iring  the  programmes  of  the  last  two  or  three 
seasons  with  those  of  former  years,  find  an  enormous  difference 
with  regard  to  the  number  aud  variety  of  the  new  works  per¬ 
formed.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  the  stock-in-trade  of  most  of 
our  established  musical  institutions  consisted,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  the  protluctioiis  of  the  so-called  classical  masters,  that  is,  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozjirt,  and  Mendelssohn.  Beethoven  was 
represented  chiefly  by  his  earlier  works,  with  the  exclusion  of 
those  of  his  so-called  third  period  ;  of  Schubert  only  a  few 
songs  were  known,  and  Schumann  was  cousidered  as  a  bold 
intruder  on  whom  well-constituted  miuds  looked  with 
suspicion.  This,  as  we  Siiid  before,  has  been  completely 
altered.  Whether  the  change  is  due  to  the  stir  of  public 
opinion  caused  by  the  late  Wagner  Society,  or  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  that  most  phenomenal  and  most  progressive  of  living 
pianists,  Dr.  Voii  Biilow,  w'e  will  not  venture  to  decide. 
The  change  itself  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied  even  by  the 
most  fervent  admirers  of  the  good  old  times  and  its  good  old 
symphonies  and  quartets.  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
present  era  of  progress  that  the  desire  of  doing  justice  to  the 
living  composers,  chiefly  of  the  German  school,  is  no  more 
confined  to  the  leaders  of  that  school,  such  as  Wagner,  Liszt, 
and  Brahms.  New  names  appear  at  almost  every  concert, 
claiming  the  attention  and  sometimes  taxing  to  the  utmost 


CHRISTMAS  NUMBERS  OF  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  usual  (piautity  of  highly-flavoured  fiction  greets  us 
this  Christmas.  The  “  Belgravia  Annual,”  “  Bow  Bells’ 
Aiiuual,”  the  Christmas  numbers  of  the  “Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,”  “Loudon  Society,”  and  “Tinsley’s  Magazine,” contain, 
one  and  all,  an  astonishing  amount  of  awful  incidents,  irn- 
fK)8sible  coincidents,  aud  all-pervading  spooniness.  Truly 
Father  Christmas  has  much  to  answ’er  for  !  We  have  reserved 
Routledge’s  Christmas  number,  “  The  Dead  Tryst,”  to  the  last. 
Its  name  tells  volumes  in  itself,  but  it  does  not  tell  all.  At 
this  Christmas-tide,  on  the  verge  of  1875,  we  fiud  that 
detestable  Franco- Prussian  War  still  the  favourite  theme  of 
the  novelist !  He  clings  to  it  affectionately  ;  pertinaciously  ; 
aud  the  novelist  of  the  future  will,  we  fear,  inherit  it  as  an 
heirloom.  Mr.  James  Grant  has  favoured  us  w'ith  a  new 
rendering  of  the  old  story.  He  is  harrowingly  pathetic 
— how  IS  it  that  everybody  is  harrowingly  pathetic  at 
diristnias  time  ? — and  his  two  young  heroes  undergo  the 
most  dreadful  sufferings  on  Franco- Prussian  battle-fields. 
One  of  them  is  wounded  iu  the  breast ;  the  other  is  hanged 
on  a  tree,  but  cut  down  before  life  is  extinct.  The  one  gen¬ 
tleman  returns  to  his  lady  love  and  finds  her  alive  ;  the  other 
^ntleman  returns  to  his  lady  love  and  finds  her  dead. 
Before,  however,  he  is  aware^that  she  is  no  more,  he  meets 
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the  remernl^nng  and  pronoancing  faculties  of  the  British 
public.  The*  analytical  programmes”  issued  on  such  occa¬ 
sions^  are  generally  little  adapted  to  enlighten  the  audience  as 
to  this  apparently  sudden  and  unaccountable  abundance  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  art-pi*oduce.  The  fact  is  that,  in  a  really  musical  country 
like  Germany,  the  demand  for  new  works  is  so  great  as  to 
employ,  besides  artists  of  the  highest  genius,  a  number  of  men 
gifted  with  a  considerable  amount  of  talent,  and  possessing  at 
the^  same  time  a  command  over  the  technical  means  of 
their  art  which  might  excite  the  justified  envy  of  most  of  our 
English  composers.  According  to  their  artistic  idiosyncrasies, 
these  men  have  generally  formed  their  style  upon  one  of  the 
great  masters  preceding  them,  hence  their  divisions  into 
parties  and  schools,  like  those  called  after  Mendelssohn, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  or  Liszt ;  hence  also  the  frequent  broils 
amongst  the^  partisans  of  these  various  movements,  faint 
echoes  of  which  have  occasionally  reached  these  shores.  The 
common  characteristic  of  most  of  these  epigonic  aspirations 
is  a  certain  want  of  individuality  which  the  greatest 
technical  skill  is  not  always  able  to  hide  completely.  In 
this  respect  the  contemporary  musicians  alluded  to  might 
indeed^  be  compared  to  Guido  Heni,  Giulio  Bomano,  the 
Caracci,  and  others  following  in  the  wake  of  the  great 
cinque-cento  painters. 

Herr  Kiel,  the  performance  of  whose  Quartet  in  A  minor 
for  Pianoforte  and  Strings,  Op.  43,  at  last  Saturday  week’s 
Popular  Concert  has  occasioned  these  introductory  remarks, 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  class  of  composers  above  described. 
His  reputation  as  a  composer  in  Germany,  and  especially  at 
his  dwelling-place,  Berlin,  is  considerable,  and  by  no  means 
undeserved.  Only  ouite  lately  his  chief  work,  the  Oratorio 
“  Christus,”  achieved  great  success  at  Leipsic.  The  style  of 
his  compositions  betrays  the  thonmgh  student  of  musical  art, 
and  at  the  sanie  time  a  mind  fully  imbued  with  a  sense  of  at 
once  the  dignity  and  difficulty  of  a  composer’s  task.  Although 
not  the  member  of  any  particular  school,  he  n»ay  be  said  to 
have  founded  his  style  more  on  Alendelssohn  and  the  so- 
called  classical  masters  than  on  the  more  passionate  utterance 
of  Schumann  and  his  romantic  disciples.  Hence  the  grave 
dignity  and  logical  continuit}'  of  his  musical  phraseology, 
entirely  remote  from  the  abruptness  of  so  many  modern 
writers,  nay,  occasionally  verging  on  hardness  of  outline  and 
absence  of  harmonic  colouring.  These  general  observations 
are  fully  borne  out  by  the  Quartet  first  performed  in  England 
at  the  Popular  Concert  alluded  to.  It  consists  of  four  move¬ 
ments  :  A.llegro  moderato  con  spirito^  Adagio  con  motOy 
ScherzOj  and  Finale  vivace^  in  the  keys  of  A  minor,  E 
inajor,  A  minor  (with  Trio  in  F),  and  A  minor,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  want  of  variety  in  harmonies  may  in  a  I 
manner  be  illustrated  by  this  list,  three  movements 
being  written  in  one  and  the  same  key,  and  the  fourth 
in  that  nearest  akin  to  it.  It  may  be  alleged  that 

out  of  twenty  hearers  perhaps  fifteen  would  be  unable  to 
distinguish  the  key  of  a  piece  of  music  by  the  ear  only,  but 
the  sensation  of  monotony  arising  from  the  want  of  new  and 
striking  modulations  will  be  none  the  less  instinctively  felt 
by  them.  The  two  first  movements  may  be  shortly  described 
as  interesting  and  well  conceived,  though  somewhat  lacking 
that  individual  tinge  of  expression  so  seldom  found  amongst 
the  composers  of  our  latter  days.  The  weakest  of  the  four 
movements  is  the  Adagio — an  observation  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  might  be  applied  to  most  instrumental  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  present  epoch.  It  is  here  that  we  chiefly  miss 
that  breadth  of  melody  and  largeness  of  conception  which 
places  an  adagio  by  Beethoven  on  a  level  with  an  act  of 
“Hamlet,”  or  a  Canto  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  It  seems 
indeed  as  if  this  greatest  gift  of  the  greatest  of  masters  had 
died  with  him,  if  we  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
Wagner’s  dramatic  cantilena^  and  of  Schubert’s  lyrical  effu¬ 
sions.  It  would  indeed  be  interesting  to  compare  in  this  | 
respect  the  puny  forms  of  Kiel’s  Adagio  with  the  marvellous 
slow  movement  of  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  G,  Op.  29,  No.  1, 
or  with  the  “heavenly  lengths”  of  Schubert’s  Trio  in  B  flat. 
Op.  99,  both  performed  at  the  Saturday  Concert  a  week  after 
the  one  we  speak  of.  In  justice  to  Herr  Kiel  and  other 
living  composers,  it  ought  to  be  added  that  even  Schumann 
seldom  attained  this  sustained  fervour  of  song.  The  final 
movement  of  Herr  Kiel’s  quartet  appears  to  us  to  deserve 
fullest  approbation.  The  leading  theme  (A  minor)  is 
rhythmically  well  defined,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  melodi¬ 
ous  verve  and  character.  The  combination  of  this  and 
another  melody  gives  rise  to  interesting  contrapuntal  effects. 
The  performance  of  Herr  Kiel’s  interesting  work,  with  Mr. 

C.  Hall^  at  the  piano  and  Madame  Norman-Neruda  as  lead¬ 
ing  violinist,  was  both  spirited  and  precise  ;  its  reception  on  the 
part  of  the  public  was  highly  flattering  to  the  composers.  To 
conclude,  we  fully  approve  of  the  desire  of  introducing  to  the 
English  public  the  works  of  such  modern  German  composers 
as  Kiel,  Gernsheim,  Rheinberger,  Abert,  and  others,  who; 
although  perhaps  not  luminaries  of  the  first  order,  still  take 
a  prominent  position  amongst  the  galaxy  of  modern  art 


aspirants.  At  the  same  time  we  think  it  the  duty  of  a 
conscientious  critic  to  warn  the  English  public  of  the 
fundamental  difference  between  their  works  and  the 
creations  of  men  like  {Schumann,  Liszt,  and  Wagner, 
the  difference  namely  between  a  man  of  considerable  or 
even  brilliant  talents,  and  one  of  the  highest  innate  genius. 
Another  interesting  item  of  the  same  concert  were  “  St acke 
in  Volkston,”  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello.  Op.  102,  by 
Robert  Schumann.  Nos.  1  and  2  only  of  the  five  pieces  were 
selected  for  performance,  the  first  being  humorous  and  lively, 
while  the  sweet  melody  of  the  second,  restored  by  the  violon¬ 
cello,  is  full  of  simple  feeling  such  as  the  popular  character 
indicated  by  the  title  seems  to  require.  No.  2  was  rede¬ 
manded  and  played  a  second  time  by  Mr.  Hall6  and  Signor 
Piatti,  instead  of  which  wo  think  the  artists  might  have 
introduced  one  of  the  remaining  three  pieces.  etk 

It  has  been  complained  of  by  iiAisical  critics  that  the  Wagner 
nights  at  the  Albert  Hall  do  not  justify  their  name  by  the 
choice  of  the  compositions  performed,  seeing  that  the  selections 
from  Wagner’s  operas  form  generally  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  musical  proce^ings.  But  these  critics  do  not  remember  or 
perhaps  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  framework  of  that 
master’s  music-dramas  is  of  the  most  compact  and  solid 
kind,  and  that  in  consequence  the  pieces  allowing  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  performance  without  a  serious  breach  of  artistic  pro¬ 
priety  are  comparatively  very  few  in  number.  Indeed  the 
idea  of  a  Wagner  night  at  a  concert-hall  implies  almost  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  seeing  how  much  the  effect  of  his 
works  depends  on  the  vivid  impression  of  scenic  life  and 
action.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  repetition  ad  non- 
team  of  a  few  pieces,  the  works  of  other  composers  must 
needs  be  drawn  within  the  conipass  of  concerts  which  for 
their  success  depend  so  much  on  the  interest  attaching  to 
novelty.  The  only  restriction  that  ought  to  be  made,  so  as  to 
secure  a  certain  unity  of  design,  seems  to  us  to  consist  in  the 
exclusion  of  such  compositions  as  show  no  affinity  what¬ 
ever  with  the  theoretical  or  creative  aspirations  of  Wagner. 
The  name  of  Niels  Gade,  for  instance,  but  too  frequently 
met  with  in  the  schemes  of  the  Friday  concerts,  seems  to 
us  strangely  out  of  place  in  such  surroundings.  Gade, 
as  is  well  known,  is  a  disciple,  not  to  say  an  imitator, 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  we  fail  to  perceive  his  claim  to 
a  representative  position  amongst  the  adherents  of  the 
‘Future’ — a  claim,  by-the-bye,  which  he  himself  would  be 
the  last  to  raise.  The  selection  from  Wagner’s  works, 
performed  at  Friday  week’s  concert,  consisted  of  Over¬ 
ture  and  Elizabeth’s  Pniyer  from  “Tannhauser”  (the  latter 
indifferently  declaimed  by  Madame  Elena  Corani),  Bridal 
Procession  Music,  from  “Lohengrin,”  and  Huldigung’s 
March.  All  of  them  had  been  previously  performed  at  the 
concerts  of  the  late  Wagner  Society,  and,  therefore,  claim  no 
further  notice  on  our  part.  The  first  mentioned  work  has,  by 
this  time,  become  a  favourite  with  our  public,  and  was  on 
this  occasion  demanded  da  capo^  with  which  demand,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Dannreuther  wisely  refused  to  comply.  The 
intelligent  conducting  of  that  gentleman  again  had  our  fullest 
admiration,  but  even  his  eminent  and  enthusiastic  leadership 
was  unable  to  counteract  the  chilling  effect  of  a  comparatively 
small  band,  with  a  totally  insufficient  number  of  strings, 
playing  to  a  scanty  audience  in  the  vast  space  of  the  Albert 
Hall.  We  hope  that  the  directors  of  these  concerts  will  soon 
open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  only  the  greatest  possible 
excellence  of  the  performances  will  be  able  to  somewhat  abate 
the  serious  disadvantages  of  the  locality  chosen  by  them. 
Surely  so  gigantic  an  enterprise  as  theirs  ought  not  at  the 
very  outset  be  frustrated  by  an  ill-timed  parsimony,  which 
cannot  but  be  of  fatal  consequences.  Whether  an  orchestra 
of  a  hundred  performers  would  be  able  to  attract  large 
audiences  may  seem  uncertain  ;  that  one  of  seventy  can¬ 
not,  admits  of  no  doubt.  Mr.  W.  Bache  played  Liszt’s 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  A  (No.  2)  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  his  great  reputation  as  an  interpreter  of  Liszt’s  intentions. 
The  scanty  but  appreciative  audience  received  the  concerto 
with  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  some  of  those  present  had  heard 
the  work  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  it  was  recently  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Dannreuther.  This  would  account  for  its 
wanner  reception  on  the  present  occasion  ;  for  it  belongs 
essentially  to  that  class  of  compositions  which  gain  by  re¬ 
peated  hearing.  The  mode  of  rendering  by  the  two  distin¬ 
guished  artists,  though  differing  in  individual  conception,  was 
of  equal  excellence  on  both  occasions.  The  remaining  items 
of  the  programme  were  the  R4k6tzi  March,  the  well-lcnown 
Hungarian  national  air,  brilliantly  scored  by  Berlioz,  in  which 
shape  it  occurs  in  the  composer’s  “  Damnation  de  Faust 
and  one  (the  third)  movement  of  RheinbergeFs  dramatic  sym¬ 
phony,  “  Wallenstein.”  which,  for  the  present,  we  refrain  from 
noticing.  The  introduction  piecemeal  of  a  new  work  is  neither 
fair  to  the  public  nor  to  the  composer.  It  remains  to  express 
our  admiration  for  the  discretion  and  accuracy  with  which 
Mr.  Dannreuther  conducted,  and  the  orchestra  played,  the 
difficult  accompaniment  of  Liszt’s  Concerto.  F.  H. 
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THE  MONET  MARKET. 

Friday  Evbnimo,  5.30  p.m. 

The  inquiry  for  three  months^  commercial  bills  has  not 
been  very  active,  and  the  general  rate  of  interest  demanded 
is  6^  to  5}  per  cent.  ;  but  in  the  Stock  Exchange  loans  for 
short  periods  secured  on  Government  Stocks  have  been  in 
demand,  ns  much  as  6  per  cent,  having  been  paid. 

Yesterday’s  Bank  Return,  though  in  itself  favourable,  had 
a  bad  effect  on  the  Markets.  The  Reserve  has  been  added 
to  materially  and  so  has  the  coin  and  bullion,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  liabilities  have  also  increased  moderately.  The 
proportion  of  the  first  to  the  last-named  now  amounts  to 
453  per  cent. 

The  Stock  Exchange  Markets  continue  to  be  principally 
influenced  by  the  course  of  the  Money  Market,  and  the  high 
rates  now  asked  for  loans.  At  the  half-monthly  settlement, 
which  commenced  on  Monday  and  was  completed  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  there  was  quite  a  scarcity  of  money,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  smart  demand  for  it,  consequently  the 
stocks  largely  held  on  borrowed  money  have  given  way. 

7  he  prospects  of  the  Money  Market  at  the  present  all  appear 
to  tend  toward  a  lower  rate  shortly,  there  being  large  amounts 
of  gold  on  the  way  to  this  country,  while  at  the  same  time 
sovereigns  are  returning  from  the  provinces.  But  the  depres¬ 
sion  which  has  existed  this  week  is  mainly  due  to  the  dull 
character  of  the  business,  there  being  little  of  a  really  bond 
yfcfe  description.  In  Foreign  Stocks  the  chief  movement  has  been 
in  Uruguay,  which  have  recovered  substantially  last  week’s 
fall,  and  Peruvian,  which  have  flu«;tuated  on  adverse  rumours, 
and  finally  show  a  rather  heavy  fall.  The  dividends  on  th^se 
Stocks  are  announced  to  be  paid.  In  Btitish  Railway  Stocks 
Metropolitan  is  the  only  instance  of  a  marked  rise,  which 
has  been  caused  by  rumours  referring  to  stated  savings  in 
working  expenses.  .On  the  other  hand,  Great  Northern, 
Sheffield,  North  British,  and  North  Eastern  have  fallen,  on 
unconfirmed  statements  relating  to  a  reduction  in  the  rates 
for  carrying  goods  traffic.  In  the  American  Market  United 
States  Government  Bonds  show  firmness,  and  Krie  and 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Securities  have  recovered  the 
shock  the  announcement  that  a  receiver  had  been  appointed 
to  the  latter  company  gave  to  them.  The  shares  of  all  the  rail¬ 
ways  in  the  Argentine  Republic  are  higher  on  the  news  of 
the  complete  restoration  of  peace  there.  'I’o-day  all  the 
Markets  have  been  very  flat,  and  Peruvian  Stocks  show  the 
principal  depression.  The  English  Funds  remain  unaltered 
at  92  to  92|  for  the  account.  Canadian  Railway  Shares  are 
quoted  at  reduced  prices,  particularly  Gram!  Trunk. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks  Metropolitan  shows  an  advance 
of  1 J  per  cent.,  Chatham  and  Dover  Preference  Brighton  tf, 
and  North  Western  Hut  North  British  has  fallen  1^,  ' 
Sheffield  Ordinary  and  Deferred,  Great  Northern  “  A,”  and 
Metropolitan  District  1,  North-Eastern  and  Caledonian  J, 
Great  Western  J,  Midland  South-Western  Great  Eastern 
and  South -Elastern  Deferred  and  Chatham  and  Dover  ^ 
per  cent.  The  latest  quotations  are  : — 

Caledonian,  9G|  ;  Great  Eastern,  391  ;  Great  Northern, 
1384;  ditto  “A.”  166;  Great  Western,  11  It;  Lancashire 

and  Yorkshire,  1424 ;  Brighton,  92| ;  North  Western,  147J  ; 
South-Western,  113J;  Chatham  and  Dover,  23;  ditto  Prefer¬ 
ence,  71  ;  Midland,  134^  ex  new  ;  Metropolitan,  75;  Metropolitan 
District,  3O4 ;  ditto  Preference,  73| ;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincoln,  76;  ditto  Deferred,  45;  North  British,  664;  North 
Eastern,  1644;  South  Eastern,  114;  ditto  Deferred.  98l. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  the  movements  have  comprised  an  advance 
of  3j  per  cent,  in  Uruguayan  ;  1  Bolivian  and  Entre  Rio.s  ;  ^  in 
Italian  i8()l  ;  |  in  Egyptian,  1808,  ditto  1S73,  the  Khedive 
Loan,  and  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.  ;attd  J  in  French  Five  per 
Cents.,  Mexican,  Turkish  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  and  Sftaiiish 
Three  per  Cents.  ;  but  a  decline  of  2  in  Costa  Rica  Bonds  ; 
in  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents,,  1872;  1  in  Buenos  Ayres,  1870, 
ditto  1873,  and  Paraguayan,  1871  ;  if  in  Peruvian  Six  per 
Cents.  1870  ;  and  ^  in  San  Domingo  and  Turkish  Six  per 
Cents.,  1871.  The  quotations  are  as  follows  ; — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,95-;  ditto  Public  Works,  90  ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  75;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  684;  Bolivian 
29;  Brazilian  Four-and-llalf  per  Cents.,  1863,92;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  1865,  100;  ditto  1871,  100;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per 

Gents.,  1870.  88;  ditto  1873,  87  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866, 
105;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1870,  94  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents,,  20;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents., 
1872,  20;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  100;  ditto  Eight  per 
Cents,  105;  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents,,  1862,  89;  ditto  1864, 
98;  ditto  18'J8,  83^;  ditto  English.  1873,  741;  ditto  Vicerov, 
1870,  95;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  103  xd.  ;  the  Khedive  Seven 
per  Cents.,  764;  Entre  Rios,  100;  French  Defence,  103; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  984;  ditto  Three  per 
Bentes,  62;  Honduras  Railway  Loan.  7;  ditto,  1870, 
7 ,  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  71  ;  Italian  Five  per 
Cents.,  1861,  68;  ditto  Tobacco,  99;  ditto  Five  per  Cents, 
^arem.  Railway),  68;  ditto  State  Domain,  94;  Japan 
^***^^1?*^*^  Gents.,  109;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents.,  99;  Mexi¬ 
can  Ihree  per  Cents.,  16| ;  ditto,  1864,  7i  ;  Portuguese,  48. 


CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1861). 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace 
on  behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  tliis  Institution  isspecially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  snguisli.  Conld 
the  greatness  of  the  sufl'ering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  iu  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  tlie  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  speet)ic)e ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  vet  they  know  that  these  sufferinn 
exist  as  surely  as  If  they  Were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore  u 
a  case  in  which  1  may  justly  ask  your  liberni  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

BEOMPTON,  and  167  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W. 

Treasurer — Geo.  T.  Hertslct,  Esq.,  St.  James's  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-Patients' Establishment  and  Office— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Landscape  and  Architecturnl  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

'^FHE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

I  Patronised  by  tlie  Trustees  ul  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  llurliugtun  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Palxo- 
graphical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  Numismatical,  and  other  learned 
Sueieties. - Si'ENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  aud  GO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Printers,  :i6A  Rathbone-place.  London.  . 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  iiiuurning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  'I'hey  take  with 
tlien.  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  Loudon  General  Mouriiiug  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Iteasunable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  24.*),  247, 24U,  and  251  Regent-street. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VA  I.UABLE  IN  l>KX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,006 
different  hamiliesin  England.  Irelund, and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years' labour.  Nowliere  el>e  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  .'is.  ikl ,  a  plain  drawing  will  he  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Coluurs,7s. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Mao  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  jServaiils’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriaae  sliould 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton's  *'  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  .Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours.  £10  los  ;  “The 
Manual  of  Heraldry," 400  Kii;;rax logs, 3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T. CULLKTON, 
Genealogist,  -26  Craiibouriie-sireet  (corner  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  i.ibrary  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 
O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  pape^ 
78.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate.  58.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  1-2S.  Od.  Registered  letter,  (5d.  extra. -T.  CULLKToN,  Engraver 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Faudly,  25  Cran bourne-street  (corner  of  8t 
Martin's  lane).  _ 

(  >ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contuiiiH  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  ••>00  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stumped  with  Crest  and  Motto.  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  tree  ot  charge. -T.  CULLE  ION,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  Of 
Trade.  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin's- lane). 


I>A1SED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

-I  k  ream  of  paper  and  1‘25  high  fliip  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  <  8.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.— r.  CUL- 
LE  TON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  'Irade, 
25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  ,st  Murtin's-lane). 


(  lUI.LETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
2s.  Gd.;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  6d. ;  Crest  or  .Monogram  Plate,  68. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stumps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bourue  street  (corner  of  St  .Martin's  lane),  W.C. 


V'lGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

lO  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from:- £2  28.;  £'i  3s.;  £4  48..  £6  6s.;  £6  lbs.;  very  ma-ssive,  £10  lOS. ; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £10  lbs.  Send  ^ize  ot  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  oi 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Anns,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings. —  1’.  CULLETON,  Seal  Eugraver,  25  Crauboume- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin's-lane),  W.C. 


VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  M 
cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  138. 

T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Eugraver,  25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St 
Martin  s-lane). 


]\/|ONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS, 

ivA  STAMPED  in  many  colours.  Is.  per  Slieet,  or  Twelve  for  9s. 

The  following  are  ready  : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  tlie 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  aud  rorx, 
from  1070  to  1M7U -the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  tlie 
named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  1.  CUL- 
LEToN,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  ane»  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin 'a-laue),  W.U. 
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The  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

for  FiliE.  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.i>.  J720.) 

OrriCE — No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

West-End  Agents. 

Messrs.  Grindlay  and  Co.,  55  Parliament-street,  S.W. 

Governor — Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.. 

Sub-Governor -Edward  Budd,  Esq. 

^  Deputy-Governor — Mark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq. 


Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq. 
John  A.  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Burn  Blytb,  Esq. 
Major  General  11.  P.  Burn. 
Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Sir  Frederick  Currie,  Bart. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Bonamy  Dobree.  Esq. 

John  Entwisle,  E.oq. 

Geo.  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 

Louis  Huth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall.  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  W'.  Pelly,  R.N. 
David  Powell,  Esq. 
William  Rennie,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  E-sq. 

,  David  P.  Sellar.  Esq. 

Colonel  Leopold  Seymour: 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
W'iiliam  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Christmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
Fifteen  Uays  from  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 
of  Preminm. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in 
Profits. 

Copies  of  the  accounts,  pursuant  to  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1870,”  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  World  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th 
January,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 


COMPANY. 


AT  ORTH  BRITISH  aud  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

-LN  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acta  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RE.N'EWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  35th 
instant.  Receipts  may  be  bad  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London :  61  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

—  West-end  Office,  8  W'aterloo-place,  S.W. 

December,  1874. 


rpHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

-L  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

DALE-STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances,  Annuitie^  and  Endowments  upon  favourable  conditions. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  against  Loss  or  Damage  to  I'roperty  of  every  description. 

Renewal  Premiums  failing  due  at  Christmas  should  be  paid  within 
fifteen  days  therefrom. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and  Res.  Sec. 

Cornhill,  London. 


PROVIDENT  CLERKS’  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSO¬ 

CIATION.  Established  1840. 

Income  from  premiums . £80,000  per  annum. 

Interest  on  investmeuts .  27,0<k)  per  annum. 

Invested  funds  .  630,000 

W.  T.  LINFORD,  Secretary. 

No.  15  Moorgate-street,  London. 


LIFE  ASSO- 


RUPTURES.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  ot  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
io  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the  body,  while  tlie  requisite  re8i.sting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  pad  and  PATEN  I’  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  maybe  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for¬ 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16s.,  218.,  268.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
•318  6d.,  42s.,  and  528.  6<1. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42a.  and  538. 0d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Picca- 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

TPLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

ALi  COSE  VEINS.andall  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous.  light  in  texture,  and  inex¬ 
pensive  and  arc  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  4a.  6d.,  78. 6d., 
and  16s.  each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manafactarer.  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  SIX  PER  CENT.  CON¬ 
SOLIDATED  LOAN,  1870. — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Ilalf- 
learly  Interest  on  the  above  Bonds,  due  on  tl  e  Ist  January  next,  will  be 

the  Counting  house  of  Messrs.  J. 
lENRY  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  145  Leadenhall-atrect,  belwceu  the  hours 
of  J  en  and  Two  o'clock. 

The  Coupons  listed  and  arranged  in  numerical  order  must  be  left  four  clear 
days  for  examination. 

DREYFUS  FRERES  et  CIE., 

_  .  ^  Agents  Fiuanciers  du  Gouvernement  da  P^rou. 

Paris,  Dec.  14,  1874. 

PERUVIAN  GOVERNMENT  FIVE  PER  CENT.  CON- 

i-  SOLIDATED  LOAN,  187'2.— Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Half- 
Yearly  Interest  on  the  above  Bonds,  due  on  the  Ist  January  next,  will  be 
any  succeeding  day,  at  the  Counting-house  of  M«8»rs.  J. 
lENRY  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  145  Leadenhall-street,  between  the  hours 
of  1  en  and  Two  o'clock. 

The  Coupons,  listed  and  arranged  In  numerical  order,  must  be  left  four 
clear  days  for  examination. 

Bonds  for  the  Sixth  Half-Yearly  Redemption  at  Par,  amounting  to 
£416,400,  will  be  drawn  on  the  Ist  January  next,  at  No.  145  Leadenhall- 
street,  the  Offices  of  the  Agents  of  the  Financial  Agents  of  the  Government 
of  Peru.  The  numbers  of  the  Bonds  drawn  will  be  duly  advertised. 

DREYFUS  FRERES  et  CIE., 

Agents  Financiers  du  Gouvernement  du  P^roo. 

Paris,  Dec,  14, 1874. 


nPHE  GUARANTEED  LOAN  of  the  NATIONAL  PISCO 

-1-  to  YCA  RAILWAY  COMPANY”  of  1869  for  £590,000. 

The  (Joupons  for  the  Half-Yearly  Dividend,  due  1st  January  next,  together 
with  the  Bonds  drawn  on  the  lat  November  last  (the  numbers  of  which  have 
been  duly  advertised),  will  be  paid  on  and  after  the  Ist  January  ne.xt,  at  the 
Offices  of  Messrs.  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  and  CO.,  No.  145  Leadenhall- 
street.  DREYFUS  FRERES  etCIE, 

Agents  Financiers  du  Gouvernement  du  Pdrou. 

Paris,  Dec.  14, 1874. 


HE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


BIRKBECK 


piFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 
by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH. 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillinga  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Poasesaion, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  3outhampton-buUdiDgs,  Chancery  lane. 

BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30 South- 

ampton-buildlngs.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Purchases  and  8ales  efl'ected  of  Engllih,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Teu  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 
_ FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

/yVERLAND  route  aud  SUEZ  CANAL. 

*  •  Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vik  the 
Spez  Canal,  every  Tburxday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  irom  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  and  26  Cockspur-street,  8.W. 

p  BOWLES,  BUILDER  and  CONTRACTOR.— 

vX •  Every  description  of  house  repairing  and  decorating  executed  by 
skilled  workmen  quickly  and  at  moderate  charges. 

Shops,  warehouses,  aud  offices  refitted  and  altered.  Estimates  supplied. 
GEORGE  BOWLES,  51  Queen’s  road.  Bayswater,  W. 

''■''O  CLERGYMEN  who  have  lost  money  through  ill- 

I  advised  Investments.  Read  the  “SHAREHOLDER” of  Dec  19th. 
which  cunUins  conxldersble  information  bearing  on  the  subject  Post  free 
for  six  stamps  J.  OWEN,  4  Rishopsgate-street  Within,  London. 

pOMFLEXlON  PILLS  (Alex.  Rosa’a).— They  quickly 
vy  clear  the  skin.  Improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  briglit  and 
pleasing.  2s.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  High  Holbom.  London.  _ 

Grey  hair.— 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  lighter  dark  colour  Inime- 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  eflect.  Price 
•Is.  6d.,  58.  H<L,  and  10a  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSo’S  Cantharldes  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3i.  6d. 

SPANISH  FLY  ia  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 
^  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedUy  produces  Whlsktra 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d.;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps.—ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin  a.— Hair  Dye. 3s.  fid. ; 
K  ace  Powder,  Is.  _  _ 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 
iV.  will  In  two  days,  cause  grey  balr  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  It  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  fortv- 
eighl  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  In  It. 
Price  lOf.  (id.,  sent  for  stamps.— 248  High  Holbom,  London. 
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OETZMANN  &  Co., 

67,  69,  71,  &  78  HAMPSTEAD -ROAD 

NEAB  TOTTENHAM-COUET-EOAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.  &c. 


FURNISH 


YOUR  HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extan f)  Post  Free. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisementsj 
84  PLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAS  T.— 

By  a  thorough  knowled^^e  of  the  natural  laws  which  povem  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the 
flne  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Kpps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  nisy  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  Judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  con¬ 
stitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enoimh  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame.”— See  article  in  the  Ctvil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled— 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle-street, 
and  170  IMccadilly.  Works— Euston-ruad  and  Camden  I'own,  London. 

Maker$  of  Eppe'e  Oiyctrine  Jv^tibeefcyi'  Throat  Irritation. 


From  the  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  April  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  infivential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  '  leading  Journal'  is  in 
England." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
thei;  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


The  Medical  I*rofeMion  adopt 

MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 

as  the  True  Remedy. 

Sold  as  Wine  In  Bottles  from  !ls.,  I.ozenges  in  Boxes  from  2s.  6d..  Globules 
in  Bottles  from  %*..  and  as  Powd«-r  In  1-oz.  Bottles  at  5s.  each,  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  MOHSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


A  DELIOnXFUL  AND  LASTING  FEAGBANCE, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  Od.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  .MARSH.  LAMBETH, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  ”  LYCiiNOPiivr.Ax ”  or  ‘‘Candle  Gdabd, 
effectually  preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


From  the  ”  SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIE  W,"  November  9th,  1872. 

“Fbr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.  ’* 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

‘TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

DeautifuUy  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
W’hitene^s,  protects  the  enHmel  from  decay,  and  imports  a  pleasing 
Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
Angel  Passage,  93  Upper  Tiiames-street.  London,  E.C. 

'‘^CLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  ‘id.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  it.  12  Soho-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 


THE  “  WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  ‘‘The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LKA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  ah  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  Loudon  ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


AUVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— T 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested 
ie, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  tin 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Chest  Pre¬ 
servatives. — At  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  rate  of  mortality  from 
diseases  of  the  lungs  is  very  great.  Holloway’s  Ointment  well  rubbed  upon 
the  chest,  aided  by  his  Pills,  arrests  all  mischief.  These  cleansing  medica¬ 
ments  exercise  the  most  salutary  and  restorative  influence  over  the 
contents  of  the  pectoral  cRvity.  Air-tubes,  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  wi 
other  tissues  feel  their  whole-omely  potent  power,  more  particularly  in 
their  thoroughly  purifying  both  venous  and  arterial  blood,  by 
the  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  lungs.  Neither  Ointment  nor 
contain  any  noxious  ingredient  whatever,  but  their  balsamic  nature 
nourishes,  rather  than  Irritates,  the  system,  and  kindly  allays  untowani 
■lymptoms  till  all  ia  weU  once  more. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
II?;  u^??.?J*ir****  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 

Mt  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
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NEW  AND  RELIABLE  WORK  FOR  ALL  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  price  *8., 

Stoch  (Kirfban0e  gear-gook  anb  Qtarn 
for  1875. 

Edited  by  THOMAS  SKINNER. 

Contoinin£  a  careful  Digest  of  ail  the  Information  relating  to  each  of  the 
Joint  St^k  Companies  and  Public  ^)ecu^it^e8  known  to  the  Markets  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  interest  to  Investors,  a  Calendar  and  Diary  specially 
adapted  to  pt  rsons  concerned  in  Stock  Exchange  busineaa  and  Joint  Stock 
Company  enterprise,  Ac. 

“This  work  is  most  useAil  to  investors  of  every  class.*'— repolA's  Itail- 
loay  Journal.  ^ 

“  Such  a  compilation  will  be  found  a  time,  and  labour,  and  money-saving 
(^ntrivance  to  any  one  who  ia  engaged  in  Stock  Exchange  transaciions.*’ — 
Birmingham  Boat. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  and  GALPIN;  Ludgate-hill,  London, 

CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  TEAR’S  GIFTS,  6d.  to  £10. 
Post-free  on  application, 

Cassell's  ^iterarg  Wtar-^ooh  anb  (ITafafogne 

for  1875, 

Containing  complete  lists  of  Messrs.  Cash  ell,  Petter.  and  Oalpin’s 
numerous  Illustrated  awd  Fine  Art  Volumes,  Standard  Works. 
Illustrated  Bibleh,  Children’s  Books.  Ac.,  suitable  for  Gifts  and 
Prizes,  published  at  prices  ranging  from  6d.  to  £10. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  and  GALPIN  :  Ludgate  hill,  London.  | 


MESSES.  KELLY  &  CO.’S  NEW  WORKS. 

Now  ready, 

POST  OFFICE  LONDON  DIRECTORY  for  1875 

(76th  year),  price  408.,  with  corrected  Map. 

IX  HOME  COUNTIES  DIRECTORY  (Sth  Edition), 
price  46...  with  Uap.;  aUo  I 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  CUBISTMAS  PRESENT. 

BIDA'S  FOUR  GOSPELS — With  the  whole  of  the  Original  Etchings. 

The  GOSPEL  of  ST.  MATTHEW.  Containing 

Fort^-one  Etchings.  Price  to  purchasers  of  the  Four  V'olumes,  when 
published.  £3  3a.  each,  and  also  to  Non-Subscribers  until  February  1 
next;  after  which  date  the  price  of  this  Volume,  in  consequence  of 
the  extra  number  of  Engravings,  will  be  raised  to  £4  4a 

The  GOSPEL  of  ST.  JOHN,  containing  Twenty-seven 
Etchings,  price  £3  3a,  can  also  now  be  had. 

In  reviewing  this  splendid  work  the  Times  said : — “  We  now  take  leave  of 
this  roagnifleent  publication,  declaring  again  that  it  is  extraordinarily  subtle, 
various,  and  skilful." 

FLEMISH  and  FRENCH  PICTURES.  With  Notes 

concerning  the  Painters  and  their  Worka  By  F.  G.  STEPHENS, 
Author  01  *  Flemish  Relics,’  ’  Memoirs  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,'  Ac. 
Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  sides,  back,  and  edges,  ‘.j8a 

[M>io  ready. 

This  Volume  contains  Twenty  Etchings  by  famous  modern  French 
engravers,  taken  from  well-known  pictures,  most  of  which  are  in  the  private 
galleries  of  amateurs  distinguished  by  their  love  of  art. 

The  STRAITS  of  MALACCA,  INDO-CHINA,  and 

CHINA  ;  or.  Ten  Tears’ Travels,  Adventures,  and  Residence  Abroad. 
By  J.  THOMSON,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  '  illustrations  of  China  and 
its  People.’  Demy  8vo,  about  500  pp.,  with  upwards  of  (iO  Woodcuts, 
from  the  Author’s  own  Photographs  and  Sketches,  cloth  extra,  21  s. 
Also,  for  presentation,  gilt  edges,  23s.  6d. 

Published  price  Three  and-a-Half  Guineas. 

MASTERPIECES  of  the  PITTI  PALACE,  and  other 

PICTURE  GALLERIES  of  FLOKENCE.  With  some  Account  of 
the  Artists  and  their  Paintings.  Twenty  Photographs  direct  from  the 
Originals.  Atlas  4to,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
£3  13s.  6d. 


New  MAPS  of  the  “SIX  HOME  COUNTIES,” 

size  38  inches  by  25,  showing,  in  addition  to  the  towns,  all  the 
villages,  railways,  *c.  The  prices  of  each  county  Map  are  Sheet,  -38.  6d  ; 
in  case  or  on  roller,  10s. ;  or  the  set  of  six: — Sheet,  15e. ;  in  case,  42s.,  on 
rollers,  55a 

KKLLY  and  CO.,  51  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln 's-lnn- fields,  W.C. ; 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. ;  and  ail  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  with  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  148  pp.  and  8  Additional 

Plates,  178., 

Harvesting  ants  and  trap-door  spiders. 

Notes  and  Observations  on  their  Habits  and  Dwellings  By  J. 
TRAHERNE  MOGUUIDGE,  F.L.S..  F.Z.S.  The  SUPPLEMENT 
separately,  cloth,  7s.  Od. 

"  One  of  the  most  original  and  entertaining  books  on  Natural  History  we 
have  met  with  for  some  time.’’— A.  R.  Wallack  in  Suture. 

L.  REEVE  and  CO-,  5  Henrietta-stfeet,  Covent-garden. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Anvicz  TO  Imvauds. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free 
from  headticlie,  relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the 
wearv  achiiigs  of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media,  and 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide  yourwlf  with 
that  marvellous  remedy  dl8covcn*d  by  Dr.  .1.  COI.LI8  BROWNE  (Member 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Loudon),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  ndmitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderfhl  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption, 
Bronchitis.  AsthiiiA 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
diseases.  Diphtheria.  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 
CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrliora,  and  is  the  only  specific 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  eflectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Cancer,  Toothache,  &c. 

Dram  Db.  B.  J.  Bocltom  and  Co.,  Ilomcastle. 

We  have  made  pretty  extensive  use  of  Chlorodyne  in  our  practice  lately, 
and  look  upon  it  as  an  excellent  direct  Sedative'  and  Anti  spasmodic.  It 
seems  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in  whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever 
cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  quietude  not  obtainable  by  any 
other  remedy,  and  it  seems  to  possess  this  great  advantage  over  all  other 
Sedatives  that  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  alter  effects. 

CAUTION. — BBWABB  OP  FlUACT  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caotiow,— Vice  Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Coius 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story 
of  the  Detendant,  Freeman,  was  delibt'raielv  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to 
*ay  had  been  sworn  to.  -  See  Times,  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  lld.,28.  9d.,  4s.  6(L  None  is  genuine  without  the 
words  “  DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLOKOD3^L’’  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Buszell-street, 
Bloomsbury,  London. 


TO  IN VESTORS.— P  E  N  N  I  N  G  T  O  N  and  CO.*S 
MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  mouth,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
*Ad  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
08.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  1  Royal  EKchange-boildlngs, 
London,  E.C. 


OLD  MASTERS  :  Da  Vinci,  Bartolomeo,  Michael 

Angelo,  Romagna,  Del  Sarto,  Correggio,  Parmigiano,  Caracci.  Guido, 
Domenichino,  Guerciuo,  Boroocio,  Volterra,  Allori,  Maratti.and  Carlo 
Dolci.  Reproduced  in  Photography  from  tho  celebrated  Engravings 
in  the  Collectitin  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum, 
with  Biographical  Notices.  By  STEPHEN  THOMPSON.  Imperial 
folio,  cloth  extra,  price  £3  138.  6d. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  CELEBRATED  FRENCH  ARCHITECT, 
VIOLLET  LE  DUC. 

HOW  to  BUILD  a  HOUSE.  By  Viollet  le  Due, 

Author  of  *  The  Dictionary  of  Architecture,’  Ac.  1  vol.,  medium  8vo, 
with  numerous  lUustratiuus,  Plans,  Ac.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  128. 

[Nitp  ready. 

“The  work  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  thoroughly  business-like,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  too  technical.'’—  Standard. 

“  Exceedingly  interesting,  and  will  find  a  great  variety  of  readers.’’ 

WiULiAii  B.  Scott,  in  Examiner. 

ILLUSTRATED  GAMES  of  PATIENCE.  By  Lady 

ADELAIDE  CADOGAN.  24  Diagrams  in  Colours,  with  Descrip¬ 
tive  Text.  Second  Edition,  leap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  12a.  6(1 
This  beautiful  Work  gives  the  Rules  and  full  Directions  for  Playing  24 
Card  Games. 

Just  published, 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY, 
AND  FOR  EVER.’ 

The  SHADOWED  HOME  and  the  LIGHT  BEYOND. 

By  the  Rev.  EDWARD  HENRY  BICKERSTETH.  Crown  8to, 
cloth  extra,  5s. 

New  Work,  unifonn  with  the  7s.  6d.  Edition  of  Verne’s  Works. 

The  FANTASTIC  HISTORY  of  the  CELEBRATED 

PIERROT.  Written  by  the  Magician  Aloofribao,  and  Translated 
from  the  Sogdien  by  ALFRED  ASSOLLANT.  Square  crown  8vo, 
with  upward^  of  100  humorous  Illustratiuns  by  Yan  d’Argent,  attrac¬ 
tive  cloth  cover,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

“  A  grandly  illustrated  fairy  tale,  quite  after  the  Arabian  Nights  fashion.’’ 
—Morning 

**  i'ancilul,  forcible,  and  funny.*'— -Noncoi\formut. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

WARNTON  KINGS.  By  J.  Amphlbtt.  1  vol.,  crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d.  {No»  ready. 

The  VILLAGE  SURGEON :  a  Fragment  of  Autobio¬ 
graphy.  By  ARTHUR  LOCKER.  Author  of  ‘Sweet  Seventeea,’ 
•Stephen  Scudamore,’  ‘On  a  Coral  Reef,’  fco.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth.  10a.  fid.  [A’o* 

SHUNKUR :  a  Tale  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1867. 

Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  MASTERS  of  CLATTHORPE.  By  the  Author 

of*  Only  Eve.*  3  vola,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  31s.  fid. 

[Nsisras<^. 

A  ROMANCE  of  ACADIA  TWO  CENTURIES  AGO. 

From  a  Sketch  by  the  late  CHARLES  KNIGHT.  In  »  volt.,  crown 
8vo,31s.fid.  ^  iNamreat^ 

“  Charming  historical  romanoe.  — Amsmsmss. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,A8BARLE, 
Ctown-baildingi|  188  Fleet’itreeti  S.C* 
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GEORGE  BELL  AND  SONS’  PUBLICATIONS. 


Tlio  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By 

THOMAS  LEWIN,  Ksq.,  M.A.,  FS.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
Barriktcr  at  Law,  Author  of  *  Fasti  Sacri,*  ‘  Siege  of  Jerudalem,' 
*  CKsar'e  InFMion.'  ‘Treatise  on  Trusts,’  Ao.  Second  Edition,  much 
Kularged  and  entirely  Recast.  With  upwards  of  :i5<)  illustrations 
finely  engraved  on  Wood,  Maps,  Flans,  Ac.  In  2  vols.,  demy  4to, 
ti  2s.  \Ju»t  published. 

TURNER'S  LIBER  STUDIORUM.  Fao-siraile  Re- 

productions  by  the  Woodbury  Permanent  Process  of  this  celebrated 
Seri. s of  Etciilngs  (scventy>one  in  number).  By  J.  W.  M.  TURNER, 
K.  A.  In  3  vols ,  imp.  4to,  £4  4s. ;  sold  separately.  [Just  published. 
You.  I.  AnciiiTBOTonAL  AND  Histurical  Subjbcts. 

„  11.  Muontain  and  Marinb  sub/scts. 

„  111.  Pastoral  Sob/bcis. 

MEMOIR  of  SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER  By  P.  G. 

STEPHENS.  A  New  Edition  of  ‘The  Early  Works  of  Sir  E. 
Landseer.’  With  much  Additional  Matter.  Illustrated  with  24  Re¬ 
productions  of  some  of  his  most  important  Paintings.  Super  royal 
8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  2dA 

The  LANDSEER  GALLERY :  a  Series  of  Autotype 

Reproductions  of  Engravings  of  the  celebrated  Early  Paintings  of 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  Imp.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  42s. 

WOOSTER’S  ALPINE  PLANTS.  Second  Series 

now  ready.  Containing  Fifty-four  Plates,  with  one  or  two  Figures 
on  each  Plate;  descriptions  and  accurately-coloured  Figures  (Drawn 
and  Engraved  expressly  for  this  Work)  of  the  most  striking  and 
beautiful  of  the  Alpine  Flowers.  Super  royal  8vo,  price  25s.  First 
Series,  witit  Fifty-four  Plates,  25s. 

The  POEMS  of  WILLIAM  BLAKE.  Aldine  Edition. 

Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Account  of  the  Writer,  Explanatory 
Notes.  Ac.  By  W.  M.  ROSSElTi.  With  a  Portrait  Engraved  on 
Steel  by  C.  II.  Jeens.  after  the  Painting  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A.,  care¬ 
fully  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press.  Fcap  dvo,  clotii  gilt,  5s. 

[Lately  published. 

The  POEMS  of  SAMUEL  ROGERS.  Aldine  Edition. 

with  a  I’rcfstory  Hemoir  by  tlUWAKU  BCLL.  M.A.  With  a 
Portrait,  after  Richmond,  finely  Engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens. 
Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Wess.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  As. 

[lately  published. 

Vol.  I.,  2s.  6d., 

SHAKESPEARE’S  DRAaVIATIO  WORKS.  Edited 

by  8.  W.  SINGER.  A  New  Edition,  uniform  in  size,  type,  and  form 
with  the  che ip  Edition  of  the  Aldine  I'oets.  Vol.  I.,  containing  The 
Tempest.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
and  Measure  for  Measure. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

WONDER  WORLD.  A  Collection  of  Fairy  Tales,  Old 

and  New.  Translated  from  the  French,  German,  and  Danish.  With 
four  Coloured  Illustrations  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  G.  L.  Kighter 
Oscar  Pletsch,  and  others.  Royal  16mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  .3s.  tid.  ’ 

CICELY’S  CHOICE.  By  Mrs.  Robert  O’Reilly 

Author  of  •  Daisy’s  Companions,’  *  Doll  World.*  With  a  Frontispiece 
by  J.  A.  Pasquier.  Fcap.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

MRS.  O’REILLY’S  DAISY  LIBRARY.  Four 

volumes  in  neat  cloth  box.  Its. ;  or  separately,  .33.  6d.  each.  viz. 

1.  Daisy's  Companions.  I  3.  Deborah’s  Drawers. 

2.  Doll  World.  |  4.  Giles's  Minority. 

AUNT  JUDY’S  CHRISTMAS  VOLU.MB  for  1874. 

Edited  by  H.  K.  F.  GATTY  and  JULIANA  H.  EWING.  Contain- 
ing  Stories,  Papers  on  Natural  History,  Poems,  Ac.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Large  imp.  16mo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

MRS.  EWING’S  WORKS. 

LOB  LTE-BY-THB-FIRE ;  or,  Tho  Luck  of  Liuff- 

borough,  and  other  Tales.  Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank.  Second 
Edition.  Imp.  16mo,  58. 

“  The  authoress  of  this  book  has  a  decided  genius  for  Fairy  Tales.”— TAc 
Mirror. 

The  BROWNIES,  and  Other  Tales.  Illustrated  by 

George  Cruikshank.  Imp.  16mo,  5s. 

**  Her  first  story  most  prettily  teaches  children  how  much  they  can  do  to 
help  their  parents.” — Saturday  Review. 

A  FLAT-IRON  for  a  FARTHING;  or,  Some  Passages 

in  the  Life  of  an  Only  Son.  With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  H.  Pater¬ 
son.  Small  8vo,  5s. 

.  Quaint,  original,  and  altogether  delightful.”— 

CAPTAIN  MARRYAT’S  BOOKS  for  BOYS.  Now 

Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A., 
Gilbert  Dalziel,  and  others.  Price  3s.  6d.  per  vol. 

m.\sti:rman  ready. 

THE  MISSION;  OR,  SCENES  IN  AFRICA. 

SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

POOR  JACK. 

THE  PRIVATEERSMAN. 

THE  PIRATE  kno  tiik  THREE  CUTTERS 
The  same,  handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  48.  fid. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  and  SONS,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


CABINET  EDITION  OF  MR.  TENNYSON’S  POEMS, 

IM  HALF-CROWN  VOLUMES. 

MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS.  Complete  in  4  vols., 

witli  Frontispieces,  lOs. 

IDYLLS  of  the  KING.  Now  first  completed  in  3  vols., 

with  Frontispieces,  78.  fid. 


TOSEPH  MAZZINI:  a  Memoir.  By  E.  A.  V.  With 

tf  Two  ICssays  by  Mazzini,  ‘‘Thoughts  on  Democracy,”  and  ‘‘The 
Duties  of  Man.”  Dedicated  to  the  Working  Classes  by  P.  A. 
TAY  LUR,  M.P.  Crown  8vo,  with  2  Portraits.  38.  t>d. 

SHELLEY  MEMORIALS  from  AUTHENTIC 

BOUKCKS.  Edited  by  Lady  SHELL KV.  With  (now  first  printed) 
an  Essay  on  Cliristianity.  by  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 
New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  with  Steel  Portrait,  5a 

SARA  COLERIDGE.— CHEAP  EDITION  of  the 

MEMOIR  and  LETTERS.  Edited  by  HER  DAUGHTER. 
1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  with  Steel  Portrait,  7s.  fid. 

Copies  of  the  LIBRARY  EDITION,  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  with 
2  Steel  Portraits,  248.,  way  still  be  had. 

Lives  of  English  popular  leaders  in  the 

MIDDLE  AGES.  No.  IL— Tvlek,  Ball,  and  Oldcabtle.  By 
C.  EDMUND  MAURICE.  Crown  8 vo,  78.  fid. 

QTUDIES  ill  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Anthony 

O  MUSGRAVE,  C.M.Q.,  Governor  of  South  Australia.  Crown 
8vo,  68. 

History  of  the  conflict  lietween  RELIGION  and 

SCIENCE.  By  JOHN  W'll.LIAM  DRAPER,  M.D.,  LL  D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  of  New  York.  Crown  8vu,  5a 
%*  Being  Vol.  Xlll.  of  ‘‘The  International  Scientific  Series.” 

^HE  DOCTRINE  of  DESCENT  and  DARWINISM. 
-I-  By  i’rofessor  OSCAR  SCHMIDT  (Universityof  Strasburg).  Crown 
8vo,  Illustrated,  fis. 

*•*  Being  Vol.  XII.  of  *'  The  International  Scientific  Series.” 

HEREDITY  :  a  Psychologityil  Study  on  its  Phenomena, 
its  Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its  Constquencea  By  TH.  RIBOT. 
Author  of  ‘  Contemporary  English  Psychology.*  1  vol ,  large  crown 
8vo,  Us. 

C'RAGMENTS  of  THOUGHT.  By  T.  Bowden  Green. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Poet-Laureata  Crown  8vo,  7s.  fid. 
HENRY  8.  KINO  and  CO.,  fi5  Cornhill,  and  12  Patemostcr-row. 


13  Great  Marlbobough- street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 


NEW  WORKS. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  the  TABLE.  By  J.  C. 

JEAFFRESON.  2  vols.,  8vo. 

**  Mr.  Jeaffreson  cliats  pleasantly  about  meats  and  manners.  We  cordially 
recommend  to  every  class  of  readers  his  very  amusing  and  instructive 
volumes.” — Standard. 

‘‘  A  most  readable  book,  singularly  appropriate  for  Chri8tmas.**--P«o- 
liJier's  Circular. 

WILD  LIFE  in  FLORIDA.  With  a  Visit  to 

Cuba.  By  Captain  F.  T.  TOWMSHENO,  2nd  Ufa  Guards.  8ro, 
with  Illustrations,  15s. 

The  UNKIND  WORD.  By  the  Author  of 

‘JOHN  HALIFAX.*  Cheap  Edition,  58.,  bound  and  Illustrated. 
Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “UURST  and  BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD  LIBRARY.” 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

The  BF.OSSOMIN(J  of  an  ALOE.  By  Mrs. 

CASHKL  Hour.  3  vola. 

MY  STORY.  By  Mrs.  Macqooid,  Author  of 

‘  PATTY,’ «M5.  3  vols. 

‘“My  Story  ’  has  great  fascination.  The  whole  book  is  full  of  merit.”— 

“An  exquisite  novel.  From  the  opening  lines  to  the  last  the  interest 
never  flags.”— Oourf  Journal. 

LIZZIE.  By  Lady  DcFtns  Hardy.  3  vols. 

‘‘  A  charming  and  interesting  story,  replete  with  taste,  judgment,  and 
spirit.”  -  Court  Journal. 

DARKNESS  and  DAWN.  A  Russian  Tale. 

i  By  ANNiK  GRANT.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  DUCHESS 
of  EDINBURGH.  2  vols..  218. 

‘‘There  is  much  in  this  book  to  interest  and  excite,  besides  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Russian  people  and  scenery.” — Athenceum. 

HOPE  MEREDITH.  By  the  Author  of 

‘ST.  OLAVE’S.’  3  vols. 

“  A  powerful  and  interestiug  story.” — Post. 

OUR  DETACHMENT.  By  Katharine  King, 

Author  of  ‘  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment.*  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


Printed  bv  CHARLES  W.  REYN  ELL,  at  16  Little  Pulteney-street,  in  the  Paiisb  ot  8t.  James's,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 
Buw  ABD  DALLOW,  at  7  Southampton-etreet,  Strand,  London,  In  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Satuhdat,  December  19,  1874. 


